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SECOND EDITION. 



On the publication of ihc first edition of this little work, it was 
iioticei] by six or Bcven writers of different denominations, — bj' 
tome witli much candor and kindncRa ; by others with no small Hhcirp 
cif severity and apparent disposition to miEunderstand and place tlio 
Anthor in the wrong. In preparing the book for a second edition, 
be has endeavored to profit by what waa then written. 

Wliere his language seemed needlessly offeiiEive, or liable to be 
miiundentood, he has altered it ; where he has been convinced of 
baviog foUen into mistakes, he lias corrected them ; bat where 
his main positions seemed sustained by sufficient evidence he has 
not thought it necessary formally to answer wluit has been alleged 
against them. The design of tlie volume would not permit this. 
Several years have passed away since tlie work issued from the 
prew ; and every year has gone to confirm the writer's confidence 
in tJie general correctness of the views advanced in the bocdc, and 
in their great practical importance to the cause of rehgion. He 
Im^ws too, that he can say, with entire sincerity, that wliile he has 
a growing attachment to the simple forms and principles ofliia own 
denomination, he cherishes a wider and a wanner clarity towards 
all of every name wlm love our Lord Jesus Christ. 

lURTroRD. May, IS-X. 
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The foUowintj Lectures were delivered on successive Sabbath 
eveiiingrs during the months of March and April of the present 
year. It would be trite to say that they were wTitten without any 
reference to publication and are committed to the press at the 
request of friends. Such however is the simple fact. The discus- 
sion was commenced for the benefit of the author's own charge, 
and with no purpose of extending it beyond two or three discourses. 
It was so announced to the audience. But as the subject was 
pursued, it increased in interest and presented other and important 
topic.<t of remark, and was therefore continued much beyond the 
author *s origincil design. 

After he had consented to the publication of the Lectures, it 
was his intention to give them a careful revision, that he might cor- 
rect tliose inaccuracies in style and lanifuage which necessarily 
attend tlie first draught of a composition. But the pressure of 
daily employments, together with feeble hoaltli, has rendered this 
impracticable ; and he is now compelled to commit the work to the 
press witli only expressing liis regret at defects which he is unable 
to supply. This, however, is not offered as an apology for errors 
in sentiment, or for mis.st!itement of material facts. If in these 
respects, the author has in any case fallen into mistakes, he can 
only say tliat it luis not been for the want of a desire to know, nor 
of sincere endeavors to ascertain tlie truth. 

As in delivering the Lectures, the author considered himself to 
be addressing friends, he used much plainness of speech, and com- 
mented with freedom on sentiments held by some, who belong to 
denominations difibrent from liis own. If in tliis particular,^ any 
thing he may have said sliall wound christian charity, or furnish 
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just cause of ofifence to any of the sincere friends of Christ, none 
would more deeply regret it than himself. That he is strongly 
opposed to certain pretensions, which are advanced by some, 
respecting the external order of the church, he is willing to avow ; 
and he is so, because he sincerely believes that such pretensions are 
contrary to the spirit and doctrine of the scriptures, and of perni- 
cious tendency. But he utterly disclaims every feeling of aliena- 
tion or uncharitableness towards any who bear the christian name, 
simply because they are not of the same denomination with himselfi 
or may differ from him in their form of church polity and modes of 
worslnp. With perfect truth he can repeat the sentiment,^ which 
is more than once advanced in the Lectures — Grace be with all 
them who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. That the 
spirit of this Apostolic salutation may more and more extensively 
pervade the minds and be manifested in the Uves of ail who profess 
to be christians, is the author's highest wish and fervent prayer. 

Hartford, August, 1830. 



NoTK. To prevent mistake the author thinks it proper to state, that his remarks in 
the first Lecture, respecting the constitution and.order oif the primitive churches, are 
not confined to the age of the Apostles, but generally to the first two centuries after 
Chrirt. 
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LECTURE I. 



cossTinrnoK and osdbr of the frimitivx 

CHURCHES. 



ThuauUli ihe Lord, stand in the ways and see, and ask for the oldpalhn, 
where U ihc good wny, and walk theiciD, end ye shall iad real for 
your ■ouIb, 

I FBoposE in this, and some additional lectures, to 
preflent an outline of the constitution and order of the 
primitive churches, with special reference to an illustra- 
tion of the principles and polity of the Congregational 
diurches of New England. In the discussion of the 
Rubjecl, I shall, doubtless, be led to advance sentiments, 
not altogether in accordance with those that are held by 
mme other denominations of christians. This is the 
ewnase of a common right. We all claim the privi- 
ledge of explaining and defending our own views of 
truth and duty ; and if this is done in the spirit of can- 
dor and kindness, no one has any cause of complaint. 
1 am not accustomed, as you know, to attach much im- 
portance to mere forma and ceremonies, much less, to 
Mtack the fonns and ceremonies of other denomina- 
tions. These arc matters, which I regard as compara- 
tively of small moment ; and in Judging of die eipe<li- 
eoc^ of adopting them in religious worship, 1 kv1\Vj 
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concede to others the same liberty t)iat I claim for my- 
self. I fully believe, with the Apostle, that in Christ 
Jesus, neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor un- 
circumcision, but a new creature ; and that while one 
sailh, I am of Paul, and another, I am of Apollos, and 
another, I am of Cephas, unless we are all of Christ, 
imbued with his spirit and devoted to his service, we 
cannot see tJie kingdom of God. " Every believer in 
Jesus," says an eminent Episcopalian, " who is a par- 
taker of the grace of God in truth, is a member of the 
true church, to whatever particular denomination of 
christians he may belong; without this, Popes, Bishops, 
Presbyters, Pastors or Deacons, are but the limbs of Anti- 
christ, and of the synagogue of Satan, and belong to no 
church which the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls 
will acknowledge for his own,"* 

Let it not be supposed however, that because I do not 
consider the outward form or polity of the church, as of 
the essentials of rehgion, I tlierefore regard it as a mat- 
ter of entire indifference. The garment you wear is no 
part of your person, " either of your soul or your body," 
and yet one garment may be more convenient than an- 
other ; or it may be so inconvenient as to be scarcely 
capable of being worn. In like manner, though forms 
of church government and modes of worship are no 
essential part of religion, yet one form of government 
and mode of worship may be better adapted to pro- 
mote the cause of religion than another ; and they may 
be so corrupted and changed from the simplicity of the 
original institution, as directly to counteract and defeat 
ihe great end of religion. f 

The subject, then, proposed for consideration is one 

♦ Miller'B Letlere, p. 34, 

tCunp. LecConEccles, Hist.p. 128. 
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of importance ; and 1 cannot but hope, that a discussion 
of it may lead you to stand in Che way and see, and to 
ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and to walk 
therein, that you may find rest for your souls. 

There are, moreover, at the present time, some spe- 
cial reasons for calling your attention to this subject. 
As a general fact, it is a subject, I apprehend, but little 
understood by the members of our churches. It is 
rarely discussed, either from the pulpit or the press ; and 
while we are all sensible, that great and precious bless- 
ings have flowed to us, from the religious institutions of 
our fathers, there are but few among us, I fear, who 
clearly understand the principles of those institutions, 
or are properly qualified to defend them, when attack- 
ed. And attacked they often are, at the present day, 
and that with no small share of acrimony and violence. 
Misrepresentations are made, and claims advanced, 
which strike at the very foundation of the ancient 
churches of New England; and though in years past, 
the number and moral power of these churches may 
have sufHccd to render such misrepresentations and as- 
saults comparatively harmless, the times have changed, 
and it has become important to adopt other means of 
defence. We must, as a denomination, understand the 
nature and tendency of that form of church polity 
which has come down to us from our fathers. The 
principles of Congregationalism must be explained ; 
(heir accordance with the scriptures and with primitive 
practice demonstrated ; their adaptation to the genius 
of our civil institutions pointed out, and their happy in- 
fluence in promoting vital godliness and all the best in- 
terestfl of men illustrated and enforced. 

In discussing the subject before us, the first question I 
propose to consider is, whether Christ, or his Apostles 
i any particular form of ecclesvasLw&V v^V-S.'^'^ 
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as of universat obligation? In other words, do the 
scriptures furnish us with any precise instruction, re- 
specting the external form of the church, or the method 
according to which it should be governed ? The affirm- 
ative of this question, aa you are aware, is asserted by 
Bome, with an air of confidence, that would seem to pre- 
clude Ihc possibility of a doubt respecting it. We are 
told, by the advocates of what are very properly called 
high church notions, " that one form of government for 
the church is unalterably fixed by divine appointment ; 
that this form is Episcopal ; that it ia absolutely essen- 
tial to the existence of the church ; that, of course 
wherever it is wanting, there is no church, no regular 
ministry, no valid ordinances ; and that all who are united 
to rejigious societies, not conformed to this order, ' are 
aliens from Christ,' *out of the appointed road to 
heaven,' and have no hope but in tho uncovenstnted 
mercies of God."* 

These exclusive claims, I am aware, are rejected by 
a great number of the most intelligent and pious Epis- 
copalians in our country and in England ; but they are 

•Such sentiniEiitg as these slrongly remind one of certain high pre- 
tensions from another quarter, which the advocates of " high church no- 
tions" woalddo well to consider. "The Calholic church is the only 
Apostolic church." " She has an uniDtsrrupled succession of pontiffs and 
pretatcE, who derive nol barely their doctrine, but also in a special man- 
ner, their ministy, namely, their kali/ orders and their righl or jurisdic- 
Ii(W to exercise those orders, in a right line from the Apostles of Jesua 
Christ In fact, tlie Catholic church, in all past ages, has not been more 
JmIdUB of the sacred deposit of orlkodox dactriae, than of the equally 
sacred deposit of UgiHwiate ardinali/m, by bishops themBelves, who 
had been rightly ordained and consecrated, and of valid Jurisdiction or 
dirine mission, by which she authorizes her ministers to exercise their 
lespective functions in such and such places, and under such and such 
conditions, as she by the depositaries of this jurisdiction is plessed to or- 
dain." The Catholic ministry is "of divine right," but tha whole 
Protestant ministry is of mere " human authority." — John AtUncr's 
end of CmUroveng, p. ITT. 
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mlao asserted, in all their offensive ness, by a still greater, 
and I fear, growing number, in that denomination. ■ 

Now before any one should presume to advance such 
claims, he ought, certainly, to be able to adduce the full- 
est and most decided authority in support of them. But 
where is such airthority to be found 1 Is it furnished in 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, or in the writings of his Apos- 
tles? To me nothing seems plainer, than that it is not. 
I have read the Christian scriptures in vain, if in any 
one chapter or verse the subject of church government 
is formally discussed or any thing like a system of polity 
laid down as of universal obligation. That our Lord 
Jesus Christ established a church and appointed certain 
officers in it, is admitted by all. But that he prescribed 
the exact form of the church, or the order of its gov- 
ernment, or the mode of ordaining its ministers, is no 
where taught in the New Testament, and is, I am per- 
suaded, a sentiment having no other foundation, than 
the authority of men. 

Accordingly a multitude of Episcopalians, both Bish- 
<^uk1 others, readily acknowledge that the scriptures 
no where establish any particular form of church gov- 
ernment. This is well known to have been the opin- 
ion of all the English reformers ; and in later times, it 
has been held by such men as Locke, and Bacon, and 
Stillingfleet, and Tillotson, and Leighton, and Reynolds, 
and Burnet, and Croft, and a long list of others, the 
brightest lights that have ever shone in the English 
church. The celebrated Hooker, in his Ecclesiastical 
Polity, says, " The necessity of polity and regimen in 
all churches, may be believed, without holding any one 
certain form to be necessary in them all. And the gen- 
eral principles arc such, as do not particularly describe 
any one ; but sundry forms of discipline may be e<)ually 
ccHinstent with the general axioms of scripture.*' T'^ 
8* 
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these witoesses, I will add two others of more modem 
date. Arch-deacon Paley says ; " It cannot be proved, 
that any form of church government was laid down in 
the Christian scriptures, with a view of lixing a consti- 
tution for succeeding ages." The Editors of the Christ- 
ian Observer in their number for March, 1804 say, 
" that Episcopalians found not the merits of their cause, 
upon any express iojunclion or delineation of church 
government in the scriptures, for there is none." 

On the fact here conceded, I make three remarks. 
1. From the silence of Christ and his Apostles on the 
subject, it is entirely certain, that they regarded no par- 
ticular form of ecclesiastical polity aa essential, either to 
the existence of the church, the authority of its ministry, 
or the validity of its ordinances. If the outward form 
of the church, or the mode of constituting its ministry is a 
matter of such importance, that there can be " no church, 
and no ministry unless they are organized and appoint- 
ed in a particular way, it is incredible, that our divine 
Lord and his inspired messengers should have passed by 
the subject, in so much silence, and no where have de- 
livered any explicit instructions respecting iL The truth 
is, our Lord Jesus Christ, by leaving this matter undeter- 
mined, has left his churches a discretionary power of 
modelling their form of government, according to their 
views of expediency and the general principles of the 
gospel. Had he intended to establish any uniform mode 
of government, he would have legislated expbcitly on 
the subject, and laid down specific rules, according to 
wliich the church should be governed in all future ages. 
But he has not done this ; and therefore every church 
has a right to make laws for itself, provided, these 
laws are consistent with charity and with the fimda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity."* 

* Moiheim, lot. 1 : 85. 
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2. It is an luiaulliorized assumption of power, and a 
grieTOUB oHencc against chanty, to make any particular 
form of church government or mode of worship a con- 
dition of christian fellowship and communion. What- 
ever the scriptures have decided on this subject ia of di- 
vine authority ; but nothing else is of such authority, or 
at all binding on the consciences of men. But the 
scriptures have no where decided tliat any particular 
form of government, or mode of ordination is essetHial 
to the existence of the church, or tlie authority of its 
ministry, or the validitj' of its ordinances. Those, then, 
who afHrm, that tliere can be no true church, or ministry', 
or ordinances, but such as are constituted and adminis- 
tered in a particular way, assume to themselves tlie right 
of deciding in niattcrs wliich the great Head of the 
cliurcli has left undecided ; and when they proceed to 
make acompliance vi'nh t/ictr prescribed rites and cere- 
monies, a condition of fellowship with other christians 
and churches, they sin against charily, and violate the 
great principles of peace and tmily in the church of God. 
Without any authority from Christ, ur his Apostles, and 
contrary to the whole spirit and tenor of the gospel, 
tliey place a point of external order, on a par with the 
essence of religion ; and in so doing, virtually excom- 
municate from the church of God, a very great propor- 
tion of the prote slant world — declaring tlicm to be 'out 
of the appointed way to heaven,' and having no hope, 
but in the " uncovenanted mercy of God.' Can this be 
right T Is there any thing in the spirit or precepts of 
the gospel to justify principles like tln^se ? 

Tliat such pretentions should be advanced by Roman 
embolics, claiming infallibility, is what mi^ht be expect- 
ed j but tliat they should be advatu ,-d by Protestants, 
professing to take the Biblo for iht^'ir ^uidc. is more than 
W^could behove, if the fact were nut attested by the 
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most indubitable evidence. To me nothing aeema 
plainer than the principle laid down by Robert Hall, in 
his Treatise on Communion," that ' no man or body of 
men has a right to make that a condition of communion, 
which is not in the New Testament made a condition of 
salvation.' This principle approves itaelf to the com- 
mon sense and conscience of everj' man, and rims 
through the whole tenor of the christian scriptures. It 
ought to be adopted as a fundamental principle in all the 
churches of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and every departure 
from it, every attempt to erect forms and ceremonies 
into terms of christian communion, ought to be regarded 
as a violation of the very spirit of the gospel, and as the 
worst sort of heresy ."I- 

• p. 4. Preface. 

tThelorra U here used according to lis inenningin the original, as 
denoting sect or party, and needs no qualification. 

" Notliing, says Robert Hall, more abhorrent from the principles and 
niBxiins of the sacred oracles can be conceited, than iheidea of a plurali- 
ty of true churehes, neither in actual communion with each other, nor in 
B capacity for such communion. Though this renditig of the seamlesa 
garment of our Savior, thisacliism in the members of his mystical body, 
is by far the greatest calamity which haa befallen the christian uiterest, 
and one of the most fataleffcctaof the great apoatacy foretold by the sa- 
cred penman, we haye been so long faniilinriied to it as to be scarcely 
sensible of ita enormity, nor does it excite surprise or concern, in any de- 
gree proportioned to what would be felt by one who hod coQlemplaled the 
church in the first ages. To see christian societies regarding each other 
with the jealousies of rival empires, each aiming to raise itself on the 
ruin of all others, making exlravagsnt boaals of superior purity, general- 
ly in exact proportion to their departure from it, and scarcely deigning to 
acknowledge (he possibility of obtaining salvation out of their pale, is 
the odious and disgusting speetnde which modem Christianity presents. 

The bond of charity which unites the genuine followers of Christ in 
distinction from the world, is dissolved, and the very terms by which it 
was wont to be denoted, exclusively employed to express a predilectiaa 
for a sect. The evils which result from this stale ofdivision are iacal- 
sulable; it supplies infidels wjlli their most plausible topics of invective ; 
it hardens the consciences of the impenitent, weakens the hands of the 
good, impedea the efficacy of prayer, and is fHX)bably tbo {mncipal ob- 
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3. I venture anotlier remark. Our Savior has com- 
maoded nothing, expressly, respecting the external form 
of the church, or the mode of its government. As a 
natural consequence, christians have formed Ihemselvca 
into difierent denominations, and have adopted different 
forms of government, and modes of worship. Is this, 
on the w/iole, to be regretted ? That many and serious 
evils are occasioned by the existence of different denom- 
inations cannot be doubted. But would they have been 
less, had there been but one denomination 1 Suppose 
that Christ had prescribed a particular form of govern- 
ment for the church, and had laid down, in minute and 
circumstantial detail, a ritual of worsliip and discipline. 
There would then have been but one denomination of 
christians in the world. All would have had the same 
name, ihe same polity, the same mode of worship. Are 
we sure that this would have been a blosging? Would 
there have existed in the church more piety, more Keal, 
or more efficient activity in promoting the cause of 
Christ, and the nalvation of sinners ? We have not the 
means of deciding this question ; but to me, it seems 
highly probable, that in such a case, the whole church 
would have been a dead sea ; such as it was during the 
darit ages, when there was, in fact, but one denomina- 
tion. Deep night brooded over the whole world ; and 
tlie power of godliness had well uigh become extinct. 

Considering how imj>er/ect men are, even the beat of 
men, it can hardly admit of doubt, that it is better for the 
church and the world, that dilTerent denominations should 
exist. And this was probably one reason why Christ 
did not establish any one invariable form of government 
for bis church. Nor is there any thing in what is here 
taid, that implies indiflTercace to essential error, or fel- 

Kniciion to ihat nmpU dTuiion of ibc spiril. which i« cucnlial to Ibc 
oflh* world." TcrKI b] Cuinffltnn'™, p. II. 
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lowahip with denominations that deny the fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel. Such denominations there are ; 
and the Bible forbids us to have any fellowship with 
them, lest we be partakers of their evil deeds.* 

But there is nothing in the Bible, or in the nature of 
the case, which need prevent real ckrislians, to what- 
ever denomination they belong, from uniting, on the 
ground of their common Christianity, and treating each 
other as members of the same body, and of the house- 
hold of faith. Episcopalians, Baptists, Metliodists, Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists and others, while they hold 
the fundamentals of the gospel, might retain their dis- 
tinctive principles, and yet be on terms of the most cor- 
dial fellowship and communion. This, indeed, is what 
constitutes the true unity of the church. It is a unity, 
not in forms and ceremonies ; nor in points of unessen- 
tial doctrine and practice ; but in kmdness and love, and 
a harmonious assent to the fundamental truths of the 
gospel. This is the only unity that is worth striving for ; 
and all who break this unity by setting up outward forms 
as terms of communion ought to be regarded, as they 
were in primitive times, as " schismatics" and " violators 
of the church's unity and concord."f 

Let us now pass to consider the constitution and order 
of the primitive churches. 

I. The constitution of these churches. 

Under the preachbg of Christ and his Apostles, great 
multitudes were converted to Christianity. These were 
collected into distinct societies, larger or smaller, as the 
case might be, each of which was accustomed to meet in 
the same place for the purpose of social worship and the 
enjoyment of christian ordinances. Such was the church 
of Philippi, the church of Ephesus, the church of Anti- 
och, the church of Rome. They were distinct, inde- 

• 3 John, xi. t King on the Primitire Church, p. 134 — ISO. 
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pendent congregatioos of christians, assembling together 
for religious exercises. The organization of these 
churches, was extremely simple. They were voluntary 
BSHodations of believers in Christ, meeting together on 
terms of perfect equality, for purposes purely religious ; 
united in faith and love, and cementing their union, as 
they had opportunity, by a joint participation in religious 
offices ; in adoration and praise, and in commemorating 
the sufferings of their common Lord and Savior. They 
had no sacrifices, nor images, nor oracles, nor sacerdo- 
tal orders, nor splendid ritual, nor any thing of that pomp 
and show which were subsequently introduced to cor- 
rupt and debase the simplicity of christian worship. 
Acting on the principle laid down by our Savior, that 
his kingdom is not of this world, the primitive churches 
stood out from all connexion with civil government, and 
never in the least interfered in the affairs of the state. 
Each church was independent of every other, forming 
by itself a little republic, governed by its own laws and 
regulating, by a common vote of the brethren, all its 
internal concerns.* There is no evidence, that the 
churches were joined together by association, confedera- 
tion or any bonds, but those of charity and a mutual in- 
terchange of kind offices, till the middle of the second 
century. The power of enaclbg laws, of appointing 

• " Alihougb sU ihe churches were, in the firat age of Christianity, 
unita] together in one commoii bond offailhiind loTe, and were in every 
leqieri ready to promote Ihe intereata and welfare of«ach other, by a re- 
ciprocal interchange of good officea ; yel with regard to goTemmenl and 
inlemalceorioniy, every Individual church comidered itself as an inde- 
pcodent cotnmunily, none of them ever looking in ibese reipecta, beyond 
the utcIb ofiti own members for atsiitnnce, or recognizing any lort of 
exHnial influence or authority." JMiuAnm'i C'lnnncnlanVi. vol, t, 
P.9GS-5. 
Erery one must perceive that the fnct here Moled by the learned Mo- 
' . i> totally irreconcilable wiili the notion that goveminont by Dio- 
biahofMtxined in the primitive ehureha. 
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teachers and miniatcrB, of determining controversies, of 
administering discipline, of expelling and of receiving 
again into communion unworthy members, was lodged 
in each particular church, nor could the pastors either re- 
solve or sanction any thing whatever without the knowl- 
edge and concurrence of the general body of christians, 
of which the church was composed.* 

* Since the delivery of ihr^e Leatures, theautlior hiiB been favored wjlh 
the perusal of three very inLeresling manuscript Lectures by Dr. Mur- 
dock, on the some general Bubjw^t. From the eighth Lecture in (he scries 
he is jiermillpd to make the following etlracl. 

" The Bupreme power wasintbe assembled fraternity, or in the wliole 
body oCchriBlianf composing tbe association, or church. Rcapert was 
paid of course, and necessarily, tothe inspired Apostles, and to the men 
of most talents and weight of character. Yet even the Apostles did not 
claim dominion, or jurisdiction over these associatiooB, as being their 
constituted Lords and Governors. As inspired men, as the Apostles of 
Jesus Christ, and the persons who, under God, had converted many of 
the associated individuals, — they spoke in a higher and more decisive 
tone than onltnary brethren ; and were heard with far greater reverence 
and respect. Yet they did not take upon them to decide the queatious 
which earae before a church, as if they alone had authority. They 
■tated their views, offered reasons for their opinions, and then invited 
the brethren to decide the case. The procedure at the election of Mat- 
Ihiast to succeed Judas, in the creation and appointment of (he seven 
Deacons, and in determining the question respeciing the duty of Gentile 
converts to obey the laws of Moses, afforda us both proof and illuitruion 
of this point. 

And so in all Paul's Epistles, he speaks with assurance, as being an 
inspired man, and hecommsjids and cthorts; yet without taking thede- 
ciaionofany ecclesiastical question out ofthe hands of the church or as- 
sociated brotherhood. Even in the clear and strong case ofthe incestu- 
ous person at Corinth, he did not assume the power of excommunicating 
the oSender, but only called upon the brethren (o do this duty, by meeting 
together, and casting out the mun forthwith.! Neither can an example 
lie adduced from all the New Testament, ofthe Apostles, individually or 
collectively, appointing any man to office, in any church, without the 
previous consent and election of that church; or of their deciding jutji. 
ciailt/, any case of discipline, or any proper ecclesiastical question, by 

tActs ii. Acts vii. Acts it. Mosheim's Com. p. S10. 
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Such is a general view of the order of the primitive 
churches, as it may be gatliered from the records of the 
New Testament and the writings of the earliest christian 
fathers. 

2. Let ua next consider wliat officers were appointed 
in these churches. The Apostles were extraordinary 
Qunisters. They received their commission directly 
from the Lord Jesus Christ. They had no stated charge. 
Their field was the world. In their apostolic character, 
they liad no successors. Their office eipired with them- 
selves. Besides these, there were other extraordinary 
ministers, such as prophets and evangelists and some 
others.* Their office, it would seem, was temporary, 
ad^ted to the peculiar exigencies of the church in that 
day, and terminated when the circumstances which gave 
rise to it ceased to exist. Setting aside these, there 
were only two classes of permanent officers in the primi- 
tive church ; bishops, or as they arc commonly called, 
presbyters, and deacons. During the lives of the Apos- 
IJee, and for a considerable time after, there was gen- 
erally a plurality! '^^ presbyters or bishops in each 
church, wlio presided over its government and instruc- 
tion with equal and co-ordinate authority. No one 
claimed any precedence or superiority over others, nor 
exercised any, but what was voluntarily conceded to 
him OQ account of his superior wisdom, piety, and weight 
of character. These |»resbyter9 or bishops were chosen 
by the people, and were consecrated by their fellow 
presbyters lo their office, by prayer and tho imposition 

thtir own power and nulhorily. So cureful were ihcse failhTiil ambuM- 
donotChrial, not lolonl il over Gnd's iiFrilage, and nol lo infringe u|kiii 
IT of every church Id tnana)^ iu own nfluira, iUelf paying dun 
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ngaidtoihobcM ligbt affarddl lo it." ^H 

•ISph. ^M 

LTAeuu.n. Phi^il. Moibeiin'iCiio).*oLl.p. S19. ^M 
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of hands.* As they were chosen by the free suffrages 
of the people, so they were supported by their voluntary 
oblations. They presided in their assemblies, conducted 
their worship, and assisted in maintaining government 
ind discipline ; but asjust remarked, they had no pow- 
er to enact laws or establish rules for the regulation of 
the church without the consent and concurrence of its 
members. 

As for bishops, considered as an order of ministers, 
distinct from presbyters, there is no evidence of the es- 
istence of any such order in the primitive church. Most 
certainly its existence and authority are no where re- 
cognized in the New Testament. It probably soon be- 
came customary for the presbyters in a particular church 
to appoint one of their number as a sort of moderator 
or president, «prini!w inter pares. But this gave hira no 
additional authority as a minister, nor any right to extend 
his jurisdiction a step beyond the limits of his own churcii 
or parish. After the most careful examination which I 
have been able to give to the subject, I am prepared to 
say, that nothing like a modern diocesan bishop, claim- 
ing tfte exclusive right of ordination, confirmation and 
gooemment, and presiding over the churches of an ex- 
tended province, existed in the church till near the close 
of the second century. 

This is not the place to exhibit, in detail, the evidence 
oS this position. Some of the topics of argument are the 
following. 

The first ministers of Christ were all considered as 
equals ; they wore required to be so by their divine 
Lord, and not to assume or exercise any authority over 
one another-t They all received and acted under one 
and the same commission ; and could not, therefore, be 
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invested with different, but with the Bamc authority.* 
They were called by the same names, bishops and el- 
ders being terms of the same import, and convertible, 
one for the other, as used in the New Testament, j- As 
ihey were designated by the same names and invested 
with the same authority, so they were required to pos- 
sess the same qualifications and were appointed to per- 
form the same duties. They all had an equal right to 
preach, to baptize, to ordain;!: to rule§ in the church, and 
to perform all the functions of the sacred office. || 

In some of the churches, as at Ephesus and Phillippi,T[ 
there were a number of bishops, who governed in their 
respective churches as co-ordinate rulers or as a com- 
mon council. In no part of the New Testament, do we 
find the least notice taken of any church or number of 
churches, having been subject to the authority of a sin- 
gle man. In none of the addresses or salutations to the 
churches, contained in the Acts of the Apostles and in 
the EiKstles, are bishops once mentioned as an order of 
ministers distinct from presbyters, or in any respect su- 
perior to ihem. Both bishops and presbyters received 
the same ordination, and no instance occurs either i 
Ihe New Testament or in the history of the two first 
centuries, in which a bishop was otherwise ordained than 
a presbyter. 

The Bible, then, furnishes no authority in support of 
the order of Bishops as a distinct class of ministers. Its 
authority is decidedly against such an order. No mat- 
ter then how early this order existed. If it is not au- 
thorized by the scriptures, it is of human origin ; and 
• Math, ixviii, 19, 90. 

t A<1* Ki: IT, compared with ttneW: Titiu i. 5,7: 1 Pstu v. 1, 
•bo, te» King on the primitive church, p. G7. 

It Tim, iT. H: A<a.xiT.23. 

It Tin), ill 3, 4, 5 1 *. IT; i.-2j. nMUln'iLeLterj.p. 11. 

f Act* II. 17,38: PhiLi. 1,S. 
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has no right to claim supremacy as if it were of di 
appointment.* 

But what ia the testimony of antiquity on tliis subject ? 
The early fathers, such as Clemens Romanus, Ignatius,'!' 
Polycarp, TertuUian, Justin Martyr and others, who 
lived within the second century, though they often men- 
tion the officers of the church, take no notice of more 
than two orders, bishops and deacons, nor once intimate 

• It is often asked with an air of triumph, as if the question admitted of 
no answer, Aou and vhen episcopacy was introduced into the church, if 
it was nol of aposlolic origin. Those who think there is any diflioalty 
in answering this question, woulJ do well to consult Miller's Letters and 
Dr. Campbell's Lectures on Ecclesiastical History. The rise of episco- 
pacy in the church can very easily be traced, and is well sketched in tlie 
following language of Dr. Chauney, " The bishop was on more ihan 
yrimus inUj parei, the head presbyter, the prases or tnoderalor of the 
consistory, and it was by gradual steps he attained to the power with 
which he was afterwards vested. These ecclesiastical superiorities and 
inferiorities, which have for a long lime been lisible in the Christian 
world, werennknown in the first and purest ages: nor did they at once 
lake place. It was the work of lime. From prime-presbyters, arose city- 
bishops; (torn cily-bishopB, diocesan ones; from diocesan bishops, me- 
tropolitans; from metropolitans, patriarchs; anil finally, at (he top of alt, 
Ail Aaliness (At popt, claiming; the character of universal head of the 
church." £hid. Led. p. 84. 

Chsuncy'e view of Episcopacy. Miller's Letters. Dwight's System, 
Mosheim's Hist, and Com. 

tThe Epistles of Ignatius should be rejected. They are often referred 
to by Episcopal iana as furnishing decisive proof of the existence, in his 
day, of three orders in the ministry; bishops, presbyters and deacons. 
But the genuineness of these epistles is more than questionable. Eight 
of them are almost universally abandoned us forgeries,^" tumid with 
iitteipolalions and savoring of A nanism." And (be remaining seven 
ate, by many learned men and able critics, among whom are Dr. Cbaun- 
cy, Professor Stewart, President Allen and the late Dr. Wilson of Phil- 
adelphia, deemed either wholly spurious, or so interpolated and corrupted 
aa to be unworthy of confidence. Dr. Wilson, eller a critical examina- 
tion of the subject comes to the following result, — " upon a fair estimate of 
the whole evidence for and against them, (the epistles in question,) the 
preponderance appears fairly to be on the side of their having been a 
fiH'gery, made about a century after the death of that venerable martyr 
whose name they bear." Chr. Sptd. vtl. 5, 396. 
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that any distinction existed between bishops and elders. 
Added lo this, it was the opinion of the first reformers 
in the church of England, that there is, according to the 
gospel, no distinction between bishops and presbyters. 
" In a celebrated work called The Institution of a 
Christian Man, approved expressly by Archbishop Cran- 
mer, Bishops Jewell, Willet and StillingScct, and the 
main body of the English clergy, together with the I^ng 
and Parliament, is this declaration." "In the New 
Testament there is no mention of any other degrees, bat 
of deacons or ministers, and of presbyters or bishops."" 
Dr. Reynolds, professor of divinity in Oxford, declares 
that all who had labored for five hundred years before 
his time, taught that all pastors whether entitled bishops 
or priests, have equal power and authority by God's 
word ; and this, he adds, is the common judgment of the 
reformed clHircliea of Switzerland, Savoy, France, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Poland, the Netherlands, Scotland and 
England." Nor is there any evidence, that, among 
Protestants the perfect equality of bishops and pres- 
byters was ever publicly denied, or the exclusive divine 
right of Episcopacy ever asserted, till 1588. In Jan- 
uary of that year, Dr. I3ancrofl,t chaplain of Archbishop 
Whitgift, undertook to prove in a sermon, that the 
' bishops of England were a distinct order from priests, 
and had superiority over ihem jure diviiio, and directly 
from God.' ' This, sayi the historian Neal, was new and 
ilrangt doctrine to the church-men of these times.' But 
it has now brcome an old and common doctrine, and its 
advocates, it grieves me to say it, are increasing in num- 
ber, and in the exclusiveness of their pretensions — pre- 
tensions which deny to all ministers, but such as have 
been ordained by a bishop, the right to preach the gos- 
pel, and administer the sacraments, and which pro* 
' Dwight's Syt. tdI. i, p. 191. 1 Neal, *o(. I, ua. 
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nounce the churches of all other denominations, except 
the e|>'Scopal, to be irregular and unscriptural. And all 
tfiis ui the 19th century ! Truly, when one hears this, 
he cuu hardly refrain from thinking, that since the time 
of Edward the sixth, the reformation, in respect, to 
some people at least, has been rather retrograde, than 
progressive. Then, Calvin, and Knox, and Bucer, and 
Fagius and Tremellius and Peter Mailyr, though for- 
eigners and Presbyterians, were openly acknowledged 
by the English reformers, as true ministers of Christ. 
The last four of these iiluatrioua men, without any ques- 
tion as to the validity of their ordination, were employed 
as professors of Divinity in the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge ; and Knox, it is well known, when 
compelled to flee from Scotland, was received with 
open arms, by the fathers of the church of England, 
and without re-ordination was allowed to preach in all 
their pulpits. He was also appointed one of the chap- 
lains to Edward the sixth ; and when the book of com- 
mon prayer was undergoing a revisal, he assisted in that 
work. He was likewise employed in revising the arti- 
cles of religion previous to their ratification by Parlia- 
ment,* All this, it would seem, was irregular ; and we 
are now told that none have a right to preach, or ad- 
minister the sacraments but those who have received 
ordination from a bishop. With Episcopalians, who 
disclaim, and many do disclaim these high pretensions, I 
have no controversy. Holding, as many of them do, 
the essentials of the gospel ; and truly devoted, aa many 
of them are, to the cause of our common Master, / hid 
them God speed mth all my heart. I complain only of 
those who assert that theirs ia the only true. Apostolic 
church, and theirs the only authorized ministry, and 
theirs the only valid ordinances, and who, by their as- 
sumptions on this subject, declare all other churches 
• M'Cric'a Life of Knox. Period 111. 
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schismatical, and all other ministers mere intruders into 
the sacred office, a-"' their ministrations null and void. 
Before I can admit such claims, I must examine them ; 
and if I find them unauthorized, and unscriptural, I hold 
myself bound to resist them, as opposed to the whole 
spirit of the gospel, and a gross violation of the great 
lawof Christion love and concord. 

But I gladly quit this topic. I have touched upon it 
from no love of controversy, nor from any wish to 
wound the feelings, or disturb the peace of any individ- 
ual who may choose to worship God in a different com- 
munton from that to which I belong. But as it is a topic 
on which much is said and written at the present day, 
and which is frequently obtruded upon our attention, I 
feh it my duty to say thus much upon it, to convince you, 
my friends, if indeed any of you need to be convinced, 
that the argument is, to say the least, not all on one 
aide. 

3. Lei us next consider the manner in which persons 
were received into the primitive church. Our Lord 
JesUB Christ came into the world to set up a spiritual 
kif^dom, and he required that all, who became mem- 
bers of his church, should be holy persons. On lliis 
principle the primitive churches were formed. The 
Apostles and first teachers of Christianity required of 
all, whom they received to the special ordinances of the 
go^l, an open profession of their faith in Christ, and 
a solemn engagement to live in obedience to his com- 
mands. Hence Origcn says : " We do our utmost, that 
our assemblies be composed of good and wise men, so 
that none who are admitted to our congregations, and 
praycrB, are vicious and wicked, except verj' rarely it 
may happen, that a particular bad man may l)e conceal- 
ed in so great a number." In the earliest times of the 
I, it was customary to receive persons to baptism 
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and the communion immediately on their profession 
faith and hopeful conversion. Sucii was the fact 
gard to the three thousand who were converted on the 
day of Pentecost ; and also in the case of Cornelius, of 
Lydia, and the Jailor. This custom, however, was soon 
discontinued, probably, during the life time of the Apos- 
tles, and then none were admitted to baptism but such 
as had been previously instructed ; and by a season of 
trial, had given satisfactory evidence of pious dispositions 
and sincere intentions. Hence arose the order of 
catechumens, — a class of persons who were candidates 
for membership in the church, and who were carefully 
instructed, with reference to their being admitted to the 
special ordinances of the gospel.* How long they were 
continued in this state of preparation does not appear. 
Probably the season of probation varied with circuni* 
stances ; — was sometimes longer and sometimes shorter^ 
according to the age and character of the candidates. 
The object was two fold, — that they might be instructed 
in the principles of the gospel, and evince by a change 
in their lives and habits, the sincerity of their professed 
conversion. It was a wise regulation, and ought 
be adopted in all the churches of Christ. Nothing can 
tend more directly to corrupt the church and destroy its 
moral power, than the practice of admitting persons to 
communion before they have had time to test the reality 
of their religion, or to show by their hves, whether they 
are worthy subjects to be enrolled among the disciples 
of Christ.j- 

As the primitive churches were exceedingly cautious 
in receiving persons into tlieir communion, so they were 
strict to maintain discipline, and to exclude from their 

• SeeMoaheimvol. l,p. 99, alsoCave's PtimiliveCblialiiiDily, p. 305. 
tSeea valuable d is :ii 9 jion or this iubj;i:t in the Christian Spectator, 
for June, 1830, p. 254. 
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society all unworthy and depraved membeiB, 'The 
holy or good christians of those limes,' says an old writer, 
' were infinitely careful to keep the honor of their reli- 
gion unspotted, to stifle every sin in its birlh, and by 
bringing offenders to public shame and penalty, to keep 
lliem from propagating the malignant influence of a bad 
example.' For this purpose, they watched over one 
another, told them privalely of their faults, brought them 
before the cognizance of the church ; and as the case 
might be, suspended or cut otf from communion, those 
who walked disorderly and could not be reclaimed by 
milder methods. It is needless to specify particular of- 
fences, since none were spared. They aimed to keep 
the churches in the faith and purity of the gospel, and 
by investing fhem with a holy, spotless character, to 
have them answer the great end of their institution ; the 
maintenance and dissemination of light and holiness in 
the world.* 

That infant baptism was practiced in the primitive 
churches admits of no reasonable doubt. To say 
nothing of (he scriptural authority for this practice, the 
earliest historical recordsf furnish the fullest evidence 
that christian parents were in the habit of dedicating 
Ihcir children to God in the ordinance of baptism. To 
adults this ordinance was never administered but on a 
profcssnon of faith, and then usually by immersion, 
though not always. The quantity of water used, or the 
manner of applying it, was not deemed essential, nor 
ought it to be so considered at the present day. The 
tJiing signified in baptism is the only thing Worth con- 
tending for ; and since wo and our Baptist brethren arc 
perfectly agreed on this point, it ia deeply to be lament- 
ed, that any among them are disposed to make the mere 
mode of a ceremony, the cut of a coal, a condition of 
*CaTe's Prim. Ch. p 35(j, • Sec Crtc p. 303-3M. 
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communion, or a wall of separation between them and 
other christians. So did not the primitive christiani;. 
They could differ about rites and ceremonies and forms, 
and yet freely commune with each other and unite in all 
the varied expressions of christian love and fellowship. 
And I trust in God, that the day is not far distant, when 
all christians shall possess the same spirit, and act on the 
same principle ; when they shall cease to institute terms 
of communion not authorized in the Bible ; and shall 
regard and treat each other as children of the same 
Father and members of tlie same household of faith, 
though they have different names and wear different 
garments. 

4, In regard to the manner of conducting public 
worship in the primitive churches, it seems to have been 
something like the following. After the people were 
assembled, the first service performed was the offering 
of a short prayer, which seems to have been designed 
as an invocation of the divine presence and blessing. 
That this was the uniform practice, is not certain ; but 
that it was common, Mosheim and Cave think there can 
be no doubt. After thus opening the service, the scrip- 
tures were read, usually by a person appointed for that 
purpose, who was preparing foi' the sacred office. The 
portion read was longer or shorter, according to circum- 
stances, sometimes consisting of a chapter, and some- 
times of several chapters. Then the assembly united 
in singing a psalm or hymn, which was either selected 
out of the scriptures, particularly from the book of 
Psalms, or was of their own composing. In this duty 
the whole congregation bore a part ; all joining together 
in celebiating the praises of their God and Savior. 
Then followed the preaching of the word. The por- 
tion of scripture which had been read, furnished the 
subject ; and the object of the preacher was to illustrate 
and enforce what the people had heard from the word 
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of God. His discourse had very little resemblance to a 
modern sermon. It was a free, glowing, extemporane- 
ous illustration of the divine oracles, and closed with a 
direct and fervid exhortation to the hearers to believe 
and practice the sacred lessons which they had heard. 
When the sermon was ended, which was usually an 
hour long, the whole congregation rose up to present 
their common and united prayer to Almighty God. In 
their public devotions, especially on the sabbath, their 
posture was always standing. As they accounted that 
a joyful and glorious day, they deemed it improper to 
kneel, though they often used this posture in prayer on 
other occasions. The congregation, standing up, turned 
their faces towards ihc east, probably out of respect to 
Christ, as the sun of the moral world, or from a com- 
mon opinion that that was the most excellent part of 
like world;* and liien spreading forth their hands, and 
hfting their eyes, wliich were closed, towards heaven, 
they silently joined in the prayer which was offered by 
the president or minister. They did not vocally join in 
the prayers, or utter responses ; but simply testified their 
assent, at the close, by saying amen, or so let it be. Says 
Tertultian, a father of the second century, " We do not 
pray with a monitor, reading our prayers out of a book. 
No, but on the contrary, we pray de pecturi:, from the 
heart, our own heart and soul dictating to us what is 
most proper and suitable to be asked, having no need of 
any other monitor besides." Justin Martyr, who lived a 
hair a century earlier, says, that the bishop sent up 
prayers and praises, ose dunamis, according to his abili- 
ty, — an expression entirely inconsistent with the suppo- 
■ttion tiiat he used a form of prayer or prayed from a 
book. Chancellor King, himself an Episcopalian, and 
one who examined Ibis subject with great abihly, affinns, 
•Sea C»e, ek ix. 366, und King, eh, ii. 97. 
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'* Thai the words or expressionB of the prayers offered 
in the primitive churches, were not imposed or prescrib- 
ed, but every one that officiated, delivered himself in 
such terms as best pleased him ; and varied his petitions 
according to the present circumstances and emergen- 
cies ; or if it be more intelligible," he adds, " the primi- 
tive christians had no stinted liturgies or imposed forms 
of prayer."* Indeed, liturgies or prescribed forms of 
public prayer, were unknown in in the church till to- 
wards the close of the 4th, or beginning of the 5th centu- 
ry ; nor then was there any one uniform ritual or service 
established. It was left to every bishop todraw up aform 
of prayer for his own church. t After the prayer, the as- 
sembly presented their oblations or gifts, which each one, 
according to his ability, had brought with him. From these 
offerings the elder or officiating minister took so much as 
he thought necessary for the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper, which he consecrated by prayer ; the people 
saying, amen, at the close. This ordinance was usually 

* King's Ptim. Church Part 2. p. 33. To ihis very able and candid 
wriler, the author in indebted for most of the fncla above stated. 
i Ne»I, vol. 1, p. 97. Kr»zer de Liltjrgiis, sec, 1, chap. 1, p. 7, 

The following remarks of the learned Dr. John Pye Smith, appear 
to be well founded. They are contained in a very able sermon publish- 
ed by bim in 1831, on the comparative advantages of prescribed tonm 
and of fi'ee prayer in public worship. 

After an extentled bisloriial investigation of the subject, he remarks; 
" Thn« it appears that eslflbliahed forma of public prayer were inlrodue- 
ed uod fostered, by the iiicreaae and wide spread of ignorance, the decay 
of Inie religion, the rapidly growing prevalence of superatitious ob«rY- 
ances, and the appointment lo the ministry of men, who were totally 
incompetent lo the right performance of its duties. In a word, liturgies 
make no appearance among the materials of Ecclesiastical History, 
till a. melancholy degree of corruption nod ignorance had covered the 
christian church with portentous gloom, and tlie majority, or at least, 
the most active and ruling party, of both pastors and people, were wortd- 
ly men, governtd by principles foreign to Ihose of scriptural piely, and 
making religion the subservient instrument of their worldly inlereats." 

' ^incidence with ihs above ramaiki, are the Mowing sentinienU 
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oelebntted «t the close of worship every Lord's day, 
and perhaps in the earliest times of the church, still more 
frequently, making a part of Bocial worship whenever 
they engaged in it. After partaking of the Lord'a 
Supper, it was a custom, in many of the cliurches, for 
the members to sit down to a sober and sacred repast, 
called the feast of love. At the breaking up of the aH- 
sembly, the brethren and sisters exchanged with each 
other, what from its being a token of mutual good will, 
was called the kiss of peace. Well may we exclaim 
with Mosheim ; ' How truly admirable the'simpbcity by 

■if die late Dr. Poner of Andovor. " Tlie reeult of my inquiriea on 
this subject, (liturgioi,) ia, a fiill conviction ihsl no forms of prayer were 
prauribed by public autborily till ttie fifth eemory. Before ihit, tbnns 
U Lhe option of particular mioisters. When the Ahaa and 



Pdagian doctrines began seri(usly to dtalurb the church, it wai deemed 
neccoMry by the Council of CuodicEB lo require by eccleaioitical regii- 
luiOM, IhatminiMers, inneadar using iba liberty beTore enjoyed, should 
olwayt keep to ffiu/emuf prayer, thai is, should not pray, " pro arbitno, 
Kd •einper easdern preces.'' Thii form, however, each ininiiter viiglU 
ranpoK for Itimitlf, pioYided that "before using it, he should consull 
irllhleamtd andeiperienced brethren." This regulation was ejtplained, 
as almdy iri eiialenee, by lhe Ooundil of Corthnge, A, D, 397. "About 
twenty years after Lhis, that is, 41G, the Council of Milan ordained, thai 
none should uac u act fonn of prayer, eicepl such as were nppnjved in a 

The Glllowing notice of the formation of the English Lilorgy, may 
be inUonting to the reader. "After the long night of supentition, na 
the day of the reformation dawned on the church, — it found Iha clergy 
loo ignorant to pray or preach, in a becoming manner. A book of 
hmtllv* was prepared to aid xhtm in pmchiiig; and n booh of prayer*, 
lo Im read insiend of both enemponu-y ileToiionB, and the Romiab litur- 
gy. Th< English prayer book, however, was chiefly compiled from tlm 
Rocnitb, rcdiitiing the superuitioni respecting extreme unciion, the reaj 
pfCKDuin the euf^hariit, prayingfor the dead, &c. Three years after 
lUtntealabliBhoMnl, which was 1M7, it underwent such a revisinn 
to nelude from it the above pecutiarilies of lhe Caiholica. Sevaral nthar 
ehangn in it were mnde, ai diflerEni times, up (o 10111,— but no aulbnr- 
wol nvinon has since taken place."— /'urdr'i LecUra «ii Bomiit 
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which the rites of our holy religion were characterized 
in these its infant days." 

I will detain you but a moment longer, just to notice 
the manner in which the primitive christians regarded 
the Sabbath. There is the fullest evidence that in the 
time of the Apostles, and indeed from the time of our 
Savior's resurrection, the first day of the week was kept 
ae a day of holy rest, sacredly devoted to the public and 
private duties of religion. On this day the disciples 
were met, when Christ first appeared to them alter he 
had risen from the dead, and again the next week, or 
seven days after. On this day they were assembled, 
when, at the season of Pentecost, the Holy Ghost de- 
cended upon them in his miraculous giils, and achieved 
for thera the first fruits of the cross, in the conversion 
of three thousand, under a single sermon. And fre- 
quently, in the Acta of the Apostles, and in the Epistles, 
allusion is made to this day, as a season expressly set 
apart for the holding of solemn assemblies, and univer- 
sally regarded by christians as holy time. In what 
manner the early christians were accustomed to keep 
the Sabbath is sufficiently indicated by a passage in 
Clemens Alexandrinus. " A true christian," he says, 
" according to the commands of Christ, observes the 
Lord's day, by casting out all evil thoughts, and enter- 
taining all good ones, glorifying the resurrection of the 
Lord." Justin Martyr also writes: "On the day that 
is called Sunday, ail, both of the country and city, as- 
semble together, where we preach and pray, and dis- 
charge all the other usual parts of divine worship." 
And Dionysius declares : " To-day, being the Lord's 
day, we keep it holy." 

The Sabbath was exceedingly precious to the primi- 
tive christians. They called it ' the chief of days ;' 
• MoBiMiiu's Com, vol. 1. p. 269. 
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• their rest indeed.' They kept it with sacred gladness, 
aa TertullJan affirms, giving themselvea to holy joy, and 
banishing every thing tliat had the least tendency to, or 
ibe least appearance of sorrow and grief, insomuch that 
tbey cOTisidered it highly improper and wrong either to 
fast or kneel on that day in their worsliip. 

Id regard to fasts and festivals, none were enjoined 
by Christ or his Apostles ; and none were regarded by 
the first christians as of divine appointment, though sev- 
eral were introduced at an early date, and were gener- 
ally observed. The fast of Lent was very ancient, 
though far enough from having apostolical authority. 
So the festival of Easter, in commemoration of the 
resurrection of Christ, was early observed in the 
churches ; and likewise of Whitsunday.or Pentecost, in 
commemoration of[the descent of the Holy Ghost on the 
Apostles. But no mention is made of Christmas till 
more than three hundred years after our Savior's ad- 
vent, nor is there any evidence that this festival was ob- 
served in the church at an earlier period. 

As for confirmation, it seems hardly necessary to re- 
mark, that it is a nte wholly unauthorized in the scrip- 
tures, and not once mentioned in any historical record 
till two hundred years after Christ. But by that time, 
h is well known, that a great variety of absurd and un- 
scriptural ceremonies had crept into the church, — such 
a> the use of sponsors in baptism, anointing the body, 
aigning with the sign of the cross, exorcism, and a for- 
mal consecration of the water in baptism. All these 
rites were practiced in the time of Tertullian, who is the 
first author that takes any notice of conJirmation ; and 
if his testimony proves this rite to be of Apostolic origin, 
it proves the rites above specified to have the same 
origb.* 

• See King on the Prim. Chureli, Pait II. p. SO. 
H BUlW U awnrc lh« Ihera tm ibree leiU, which mo uiuull; urg- 
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Such is a very brief outline of the order and wor- 
ship of the primitive churches. Simple in their organ- 
ization and government ; pure in doctrine and practice ; 
unincumbered with rites and ceremonies of human in- 
vention ; not divided into different sects and denomina- 
tions ; but all known by the same name and holding the 
same views of truth and duty ; no Methodists, no Bap- 
tists, no Episcopalians, no Presbyterians or Congi'ega- 
tionalists, but all christians, united to one another in the 
bonds of a common faith and of the purest affection, 

ed in Bupport of [he rile of confirmation. Ar.u8: 14 — 17. 19:0. and 
Heb. 6; 1,3, But whoever reads these scriptures, v/itb an impartial 
nutid, must nt once perceive that they have no reference whatever, lo the 
rite of canfirmalion, as underBlood and practiced at the preseut day. In 
Ihe first posaage, it is said ' that Peter and John went down to Samaria, 
BBd prayed and laid Iheir hands on those whom Philip had baptized Hat 
they might receive Ihe Holy Ghost, i. e. his miraculous g:if<s. But what 
haa thifl to do with the modem rite of confirmation % Have bishops 
power, by prayer and the laying on of their haiida, to communicate 
miraculous gifUl If not, they might as well slretch themselves upon 
the dead body of a child, in imitation of Elisha; or make ointment with 
spittle for the cure of the blind, in imitation of our Savior; or anoint the 
uek with oil, in imitation of the Apostolic Elders ; as pray and lay 
Ihair bands on those who were baptized, in imitation of Peter and John, 
whodid this to Ihe Samaritan converts, 'that they might receive the mirac- 
ulous gifts of the Holy GhosU' I say miracvloui gifts, — such as proph- 
esying, speaking with tongues and the like— because they were aome- 
thing visible and obvious to sense ; something that struck the won- 
der and ambition of tbe wicked sorcerer ; for it is said, inhejt Simon saw 
(hat through laying on of the Apostles' hands the Holy Ghost was given, 
he offered thein money. Besides, as Dr. WhitbyjusUy observes, if they 
hid not their bauds on aU that were baptized, it makes notliing for con- 
finnation ; if they did, then Simon Magus also was confirmed and re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost, which it is presimied, the advocates of this rile 
will not admit. (Letters on Dissent, p. M.) 

That the same thing is meant by the laying on of hands by Paul, 
Acts 19 : 6. is expressly asserted ; the Hely Ghost came an them, and 
they ^laie mith tongues and prophesied . 

As to Heb. vi. 1, 3. the ablest and beat commentators agree that tlie 
laying on of hands in this passage, denotes the same thing as in the 
passages above referred to— that is, the communication of miraculous 
gifts, Thus Owen, Whitby, Scott, RoBemnoIler, and Stuart. 
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and all devoted in body, soul and spirit, to the cause of 
their common Savior and the good of mankind, — truly, 
these were happy days for the church ; and glorious 
were her triumphs in extending the dominion of her 
King, and sending abroad among the nations the tidings 
of salvation. The heathen beheld with astonishment 
these societies of holy men and women, and cried out 
with admiration — Behold how they love one another. 
" We are," says Tertullian, one of the earhest and ablest 
apologists of the christians, " we are ready to die for 
each other, and we call one another brethren, because 
we acknowledge one and the same God, the Father, and 
have been sanctified by the same Holy Spirit, and have 
been brought from the same state of ignorance to the 
light of the same marvellous truth." But, alas ! how 
Eoon did the gold become dim and the most tine gold 
changed ! Long before the close of the second century, 
the simplicity and purity of primitive times began to be 
obscured and corrupted by the innovations of men; and 
before the commencement of the fourth, a deplorable 
depravation of doctrine, discipline and morals, had crept 
into the church and dis%ured the body of Christ. Cor- 
ruption and decay continued to advance, till the sun that 
rooe over Judea, and at lirst spread so glorious a light 
among the nations, set in a long, dreary night of a thou- 
sand years, and the profoundest darkness, interrupted 
only by here and there a glimmering of light, settled 
over the ^vhole world. But the same sun rose again at 
the Reformation ; since which time, it has been on the 
ascendant, pouring and increasing elTulgence over the 
earth, and shedding a diviner lustre upon the churches of 
our Lord Jesus Chriat. A portion of this celestial tight 
has fallen on the ancient and venerable churches of New 
England, to a consideration of which, I shall invite you 
in my next Lecture. 
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LECTURE II. 



OBIOUf, PRIKCIPLES, AND INFLrENCE OP THE CO 
GATIOKAL CHCRCBSS' OF HEW ENGLAND, 



JEREMIAH vi. 16. 

Thus ■aiili the Lod, stand ye in ihe wb^b and see, snd osk Ibr the old 
paths, wliere is the good wsf, and wnlk therein, and ye shnll find nal 
fat your «>uIb. 

The object of the present Lecture is to trace the ori- 
^n, exhibit the principles, and illustrate the influence, of 
the Congregational Churches of New England. 

These churches, then, are not to be regarded as novel 
iiutitutioos, known only in modem limes. They are 
rather the revival of the churches, that were planted in 
(he earliest and best days of Christianity. The immedi- 
ate agents of this revival were a society of Christians in 
the north of England, who in 1C02, separated from the 
established church, and 'entered into a covenant lo 
study the scriptures, as the only rule of religion, reject- 
ing all human inventions and walking in all the ways of 
the Lord, made known or to be made known to them, 
according to the best of their endeavors, whatever it 
might cost tliem'* 

This holy purpose was formed in troublous times ; and 

tbo execution of it cost the venerated founders of these 

• Prioee'» New England Chronology, p. 4. 
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churches incredible hardship and suffering. Popery had 
indeed received its death blow in England, in the reign 
of Henry the eighth. But its corrupt and persecuting 
principles were so inwrought into the very texture of 
society, and so combiaed with all the civil and religious 
institutions of the country, that for nearly a century and 
a half, they maintained a fierce and bloody conflict with 
the rights of conacience and the dearest hopes of man. 
During the reign of Edward the sixth, the reformation 
made rapid advances. But by a mysterious providence, 
that wise and pious prince died at the early age of sixteen ; 
and by his untimely death, all the noble designs of refor- 
mation, which he is said to have formed, were at once 
blasted. Mary succeeded, — who was a bigoted papisti 
and of course, a bitter enemy of reform. Popery was 
immediately restored in all its abominations, and the 
reformers, who about this time received the name of pu- 
ritans, were persecuted with relentless cruelty. At the 
accession of Elizabeth, in 1558, the fires of Smithfield 
were quenched, and the power of Rome restrained. 
But the reformation instead of advancing, during her 
reign, went back. Though professedly a protestanl, 
she was in heart more than half a papist. Toleration 
was a virtue unknown to her thoughts, and abhorrent 
to her feelings; and though she restored the reformed 
liturgy of Edward, it was not without making many al- 
terations in it for the worse, and establishing, anew, ma- 
ny of the absurd and unscriptural ceremonies of popery. 
Nor can any thing better be said of James, and the two 
Charles's who succeeded Elizabeth.* During their suc- 

• Jomea had been bred a presbyteriim ; lie had publicly declared ihsi 
the kirk o( Scolland wan (he purest church in the world, and that Ihe 
English liturgy sounded in his ears like an ill mumiled mau, Bui mi 
his acceasian to the English crown, he renounced these senlimentB, and 
affirmed that a Scottieh presbytery agrees as well with monarchy, aa 
Qod and the devil. No bishop, no king, was the argument with which he 
silenced every plea on the part of Ihe puritans for toleration. — (Qnt- 
hame'a Hist, of the United States, vol. i. p. 315.) 
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cesshe reigns, confonnity to the established church in 
a]l its rites and forms, was pressed with the greatest 
rigor, and non-compliance punished with extreme sever- 
ity. All those ministers wiio wialied for a thorough 
reformation in the chureh, and sought to have its doc- 
trines and ceremonies strictly conformed to the scrip- 
tures, were treated with the greatest indignity and op- 
pression. They were driven from their pulpits, deprived 
of their livings, thrown into prison, and subjected to 
penalties due only to the vilest of criminals. In this 
manner, during the reign of Elizabeth, a fourth part of 
the ministers were suspended as puritans, among whom 
were the best preachers in tiie kingdom, at a time when 
not more than one minister in six could compose a ser- 
mon.* And in the second year of Charles the secondi 
two thousand more were compelled to resign their liv- 
ings, because ihey could not swear their imfeigned 
assent and consent to every thing contained in the Book 
of Common Prayer. The great Locke, styles these 
two thousand ejected ministers, learned, pious, orthodox 
divines; and when it is recollected that among them 
were such men as Calamy, Bates, Owen, Baxter, and 
Howe, we may well believe, what is said of them by a 
historian of those times, that their equals have not been 
seen in any age or nation. 

It was in such times, that was nourished that vigor- 
oos and manly piety, which led our ancestors to forsake 
aJI for Clirist, and to turn their eyes towards other lands, 
where they might enjoy those rights of conscience, tliat 
were denied them in the land of their birtli. In an ad- 
dress on the subject of removal, they say, " The sun 
Klines as pleasantly on America, as on England, and 
the Sun of Righteousness, much more clearly. We are 
treated here in a manner wliich forfeits all claim ujKtn 
• HiiL or DiucDicn, vol. i. p, &). 
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our atfection. The church of Eogtand has added to 
the ceremonies and habits of popery, the only marks of 
antichrist which were wanting — corruption of doctrine 
and a bloody persecution of the saints. Let us remove 
whither the providence of God calls, and make that our 
country which will afford what is dearer than property 
or life, the liberty of worshipping God in the way which 
appears to us most conducive to our eternal well 
being."* 

In the spirit of these sentiments, the little company of 
faithful men, who, in 1602, had formed themselves into 
a church in the northern counties of England, resolved 
upon leaving the land of their nativity, where they could 
no longer be allowed to worship God according to the 
dictates of his word. Accordingly in 1607, they remov- 
ed to Amsterdam, and the year following to Leyden, 
There, with the learned and pious Robinson for their 
pastor, they dwelt together in great peace and harmony 
about twelve years. But Leyden was no place for ef- 
fecting the great purpose of their association, which was 
to establish churches in conformity with the word of 
God ; to transmit evangelical purity in doctrine, worship 
and discipline, with civil and religious liberty, to their 
posterity and the world. Among other reasons assigned 
for wisliing to leave their retreat in Holland, they men- 
lion this as prominent : — " An inward zeal, and great 
hope of laying some foundation, or making way for 
propagating the kmgdom of Christ to the remote ends of 
the earth ; though they should be as stepping atones to 
others." This was the grand object for which God riused 
them up, and which, by the aids of his grace, they were 
enabled to achieve. After repeated seasons of fasting 
and prayer to engage the blessing of God on their en- 
terprize, the pious exiles, bidding adieu to the land that 
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• HiiL of D'asKaun, vol, 1 
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had kindly received thera as strangers and sojourners, 
prepared to embark for the land of their future destinies. 
It was agreed that the elder and largest part of the 
congregation should remain behind, whilst the younger 
and more vigorous portion of it should go before, to pre- 
pare for them a place in the wilderness. Among these 
was the revered Brewster, the noble Carver, and 
Bradford, and Allerlon, and Standish, and a hundred 
others, prepared like Abraham of old, lo go forth at the 
bidding of God, not knowing whither they should go. 
Assembled with their brethren on the broad strand at 
Delfh Haven, their beloved pastor, like Paul, knelt 
down with them on the sea shore, and with strong crying 
and tears, commended them to the God who ruleth the 
winds and the waves. They then embraced and wept 
in each others arms, til! the wind and the tide compelling 
them to part, they were received on board the ship in 
waiting for them, and commenced their voyage to the 
new world, bearing hither the ark of God, and the ele- 
ments of a mighty empire,* 

The various fortunes that attended them, during a 
long and boisterous passage, 1 need not enumerate. 
Suffice it to say, that on the 22d of December, 1620, 
they planted their feet on the rock of Plymouth, and 
laid the foundation of those civil and religious institu- 
tions, which, for two centuries, have been the glory of 
our land, and the admiration of all lands. 

• The Speedwell, of 60 Ions, Imd bpen purchased in HoIIumI. In Ihii 
n*aelUwy cnme to Soulbamplon, where the Mayflower, of ' nine score 
UMu' wu, which had been hired far the voyage. In tliese two iteneli 
Omf wiled from Soathsmpton the 5lb of August, lii20. They bad mil 
Milod br, when ihc Speolwell became leaky. They put into Dartinouth 
and nSlUd, and aaileJ again ; but the Speedwall, nller aailing aboul 100 
Ua^uca, beeatne ao leaky that it was neceasary to rettim. Bulh vencia 
went back to Plymouth, where llw Speedwell woa abandonal^ aiid aa 
many aa could be, were taken from her on board the Mayflower, making 
onebundrodandatwin all. The reat went back lo X^ndon.— ^ IMiii' 
.Vnp £ii;lMd MmarM, p. 38, 3d. 
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I have been thus particular in tracing the history of 
this little band of pilgrims, because they are to be re- 
garded as the primary and chief founders of the New 
England churches, and it is worthy of remark that these 
first New England colonists, retaining the principles of 
their beloved Robinsos,* always manifested a spirit of 
christian forbearance towards other denominations ; nor 
is it known that they, or the Independents in England, 
to which denomination they belonged, ever oppressed or 

* The following noble senlimenls, with which Mr. Robjnsom conclud- 
ed his last discouroe to the pilgrims before their deparliire for Ameriea, 
ore worthy la be held in everlasting remembrance. To do jtiatjce to 
them, we must remember, that such a spirit of christian liberality aa they 
breathei was then hanlly known in tlie world. 

Brethten, said he, we are now quickly to part from one another, and 
whether I may erer lire to see your faces on cartli nny more, the Qod of 
heaven only knows; but whether the Lord has appointed that or no, I 
charge you before Qoi, and hia blessfd angels, that you follow me no 
fanher than you hfcve seen me follow the Lord Jesus CluriaL If God 
reveal any thing to you by any olher instrument of his, be as ready to 
reedvs it,,tta ever you were lo receive any truth by my miniatry; for I 
am verily ponuadeil, I am very confident, the Loid has more truth yet to 
break forth out of bis holy word. For my port, I cannot sufficiently 
bewail the condition of the reformed churches, who are come to a period 
in religion, and will go, at present, no farther than the instruments of 
their rofotmatioD. The Lutherans cannot be drawn to go beyond what 
Luther saw; whatever part of hia good will, our God has revealed to 
Calvin, they will rather die than embrace it; and the CalvinistSiyou see, 
:ick fast where they were left by that great man of God, who yet saw 
all things. 

TJusisamiBoiJrfnuch lo be lamented ; for though they were burning 
and shining lights in their times, yet they penelrnted not into the whole 
counsel of God ; but were Ihey now living, would be as willing lo em- 
brace farther light, as that which they first received. I beseech you te- 
nlemher it, 'lis an article of your church covenant, that you be reaily to 
receive Avhatever truth shall he made known to you from the written 
word of God. Remember (Aot, and every olher article of your aacred 
covenant. Bui I must herewith exhort you to take heed what you re- 
ceive as truth. Examine it, consider it, and compare il with other scrip- 
tures of truth, before yoo receive it ; for 'tis not possible the christian 
world should come so lately out of anli-christian darkness, and thai per. 
fection of knowledge should break forth at once. And I would wish 
you, by all means, to ckise with the godly people of England ; aludj- 
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persecuted any of their fellow men on account of their 
religious sentiments — a fact as honorable to their prin- 
ciples, as it was singular in the age in which they lived." 

Conformity to the ceremonies of the established 
church being slill urged by tlio adherents of the hierar- 
chy vrilh unabated rigor, multitudes followed their breth- 
ren across the Atlantic, that they might share with them 
in the enjoyment of civil rights and religious privileges. 

In the summer of 1G30, no less than fifteen hundred 
persons landed in the new world ; and during the 
twelve years of Archbishop Laud's administration, four 
thousand planters and more than seventy ministers em- 
igrated to America. Persons of all ranks, ministers 
and tJieir congregations, driven out by the proscriptions 
of ■ bigoted prelate, and an arbitraiy king, 'kept some- 
limes dropping,' says Cotlon Mather, 'sometimes flock- 
ing into New England.' In twenty sHvftn years from 
the first plantation of the colonies, forty-three churches 
were fonned ; and in the same number of succeeding 
^'cars, eighty churches more rose into esislence.f All 

these wore Congregational churches. They were form- 
union with llem in oil Ihings, wlierein you can have ll wilhoul ain, rather 
ibaii iti llie Iwosl mensutc lo afftvx a division or scponillaD from ihtni.— 
JOatiurr'i flfoxtuiJi". p. 5St, W, 

TbeM Hoiimenli, Mr. Robinson kcohi mended lo esteem, by exempli- 
Tying, in hii life «nil dciaeanor, Ihe fruils of ihal ^f^tff wfaoce leach- 
ing iiiry were communicatali by n character, in mU ihe nwM emi- 
neni GtenliiM, and Ihe highrat riiiniEiniriiti, were ahaorbcd by the ]ire- 
■ ■ ''g power of imilcmn, affeclionQicpiely. He died in Holland, 



• Ii| l&tl, the Plymouth colony pnsieil an onlinnncc in these wonli ; 
"IfauljuiKlion shall Iw jmt on tuiy cliurch, or church membrr.ulo doc- 
itifw, wnnhlp, or diidplinf, whEilier Tor subviancc or ciicumMoncv. 
baudi ibe command of the Bible." 

1( ii Uw irue ^ay ttt ilw IndeixiiiJentB, thai ' of alt Chiuiian aeet*. 
It vaa Uw IbM, which, diuing iu proijicrtiy os well as iu adTmiiy, 
alway* ado]4r<l ihe principle of lolerntion.'— /Ainc') HiMery, rol, » " 
p». 

t Hlalory of Diawntert, toI. S, p. 130, 
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ed after the model of the Plymouth church, and were 
compoBcd atoiost ontJroly of exiles from England, who 
were ejected from the establishnient, because they could 
not, in conscience, conform to rights and ceremonies pre- 
scribed by human authority. 

II. Let us now examine the principles on which these 
churches were founded. 

1. In the first place, then, it was adopted, in these 
churches, as a fundamental principle, that ' the inspired 
scriptures o/t/y, contain the ti'uc religion ; especially that 
nothing is to be accounted the Protestant religion, but 
what is taught in them ; and that eyeiy man has a right 
of judging for himself; of ti^jing doctrines by them, and 
of worshipping according to his apprehension of the 
meaning of them.' This, I say, was a fundamerUal 
principle in the formation of the New England churches, 
and constituted, indeed, the grand line of demarcatioD 
between them, and the church of England, from which 
they separated. For while our fathers maintamed that 
the scriptures were the only and sufticient guide in mat- 
ters of religion, it was constantly assumed by the ad- 
vocates of the hierarchy, that the king and bishops had 
a right to enact canons, to prescribe ceremonies and 
forms of worship, and to enfoixe conformity by penal 
statutes. This, for more than a hundred and fifty years, 
was the great subject of dispute between the dominant 
parly in the church of England and our Puritan ances- 
tors, and the chief cause of the sufferings to which the 
latter were subjected. Hence, when they came to es- 
, tablish churches in this western world, they formed them 
OH the great principle that ' the Bible, the Bible alone 
contains the religion of Protestants,' and that Jehovali 
alone is the Lord of conscience. 

3. In respect to faith, they believe the doctrinal ar- 
ticles of the church of England to be agreeable to the 
scriptures. While in their native land, Buffering for 
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noa-conformily, our fathers never complained of the 
doclrina! part of the Thirty-Nine articles as unsound or un- 
Bcriptural. They never had any controversy with the es- 
tablished church on this subject. It was for other and far 
differeitt reasons, that they refused submission to her can- 
ons, and separated from her communion; it was because 
they could not swear to the conscientious observance of 
rites and ceremonies which were the very refuse of pope- 
ry ; it was because they were compelled to receive into 
communioD with the church, men of profane and wicked 
fives, and were forbidden to exercise disciphne over 
them ; it was because Dancrotl and Laud, instead of 
Crannier aud Abbot, wore the episcopal crown, and the 
intolerant James had said in his star chamber, ' let not 
puritans be countenanced,' and ihey were compelled, 
bj- royal, and prclatical authority, to encourage the pro- 
fuialton of the Lord's day, by publishing Sunday sports 
from their pulpits ;* — these were the causes of the sep- 
aratioii of our fathers from the established church, and 
ooi any disbelief or dislike of her doctrines, as contain- 
ed in the Thirty-nine Articles. These articles, drawn 
up by the first English reformers, who were in familiar 
correspondence with the great Calvin, and aAerwards 
revised by Knox and other Scotch reformers, do un- 
questionably contain the leading doctrines of the Bible 
and of the Refonnation. They were always so regard- 
ed by our fathers, who cordially embraced them, as ac- 
cordant with tlte inspired oracles, and made them the 
baids of the creeds and confessions of faith which were 
introduced into tlic first churches of New England. 

3, Our fathers came here, smarting from under the rod 
of ecclesiastical domination. They were, therefore, spe- 
cially careful to guard the independence of the churches. 
Each church was regarded as a distinct community, t 
N«al'* Hid. of the Puriiuis, vol. ii, p. 9I»-9G9. 
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P dependent of all foreign control, and having in itself 
Z foU power to choose its own oiEcers, enact its own laws, 
1 to regulate all its internal concerns. At first, most 

f the churches had a pastor and teacher, with two or 
{nore deacons. In some churches, ruling elders were 

ippointed. But this class of oHicers was not considered 
lential to tlio organization of a church, and the ap- 

wintment of them was after a tdme discontinued. The 

Bicers, thus placed over the church by their own free 
kslection and choice, had no arbitrary or imposing pow- 
; but maintained government and discipUne with the 
^consent and concurrence of the brotherhood. The 

Ripreme power was always regarded as being in the 
lembled fraternity, or in the whole body of christians, 

imposing the church. In cases of difficulty, councils 
leighboring pastors and delegates from the churches, 
■were called in to assist in the settlement of them ; but 
Itiieir decisions were only advisory; having no binding 
I authority over the parties concerned. Such councils 
lare, to the present day, the only ecclesiastical tribunals 
t acknowledged in the churches of Massachusetts. In 
I Connecticut, ihey have been superseded by Consocia- 
[ lions. These are bodies composed of the pastors and 
t delegates of churches within given districts. They 
I bare no original jurisdiction over the churches, but' form 
I stated tribunals of appeal, advice and decision, in such 
w cases as may be brought before them ; and from the ex- 
[ perience of more than a century, have beea found to 
J exert a most efficient and happy influence in maintaiu- 
I ing the purity and peace of our churches. 

4. It was a principle adopted in all the first churches 
kof New England, that none were to be received into 
Ftheir communion, but such as " were sound in the faith, 
[ vitbout scandal in their lives, and in the judgment of 
I charity persons of visible holiness." Says governor 
{ Winakw, "As the churches of Christ are &11 saints by 
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cmllii^, BO we desire to see the grace of God shining in 
all we admit into church fellowship, and keep off such 
as openly wallow in the mire of tbcir sins ; thai neither 
tlie holy things of God, nor (he communion of saints be 
thereby leavened or polluted." And by one of the ear- 
hest and brightest lights of New England, it is added, 
" that it was adopted as a universal and fundamental 
maxim, that churches are bound in duty to inquire not 
only into the knowledge and orthodoxy, but into the spir- 
itual state of those whom they receive into full commun- 
ion. And to omit inquiries as to the spiritual experience 
of those who come to the table of die Lord, has a ten- 
dency to fill the ianctuary with those who never had 
any experimental knowledge of the things of God."" 
This principle, that particular churches ought to consist 
only of regenerate persons, the letting go of which, as 
Dr. Owen says, brought in the great apostacy of the 
chriHtian cliurch. was sacredly regarded in all the first 
cburclies of New England ; nor to this day has it been 
Tenounced by any, but such as have also renounced tho 
sjHrit and doctrines of those churches, and gone over to 
the aide of licresy. 

5. In regard to christians of other denominations, the 

Congregational churches of New England act on the 

principle of open communion; making evidence of 

christian character the only condition of fellowship.f 

• Mngnalia, vol. ii. p. 56-9 

l8p««]iinei>f ihefbiiiidcrsor our churches, Governor Wiusloiif saya, 
" They «tB eniircly of ihe wme faith with ihe reformed chiirtliia in Eu- 
rope, oiily in cliurch goverriinent ibey are endeiToroui ullvr a rdiinnB- 
tion more Ikormgh Man vrkal i) in many of Ihem ; j/it kiUuhU any un- 
dutriUiUt xpariUi/m frpm Men." H« givea iiutaiicei of llieir udiiiiUing 
to eommunlon among ihem ihe communicanu of the French, the Dulch, 
and tlw Scotch churches, merely by Tirtue of (heir being m; ant) layi, 
" Wc ever placed B large ditference belween thoN tlut groundol Lboir 
pnrctiM on the ward of God, though differing frooi ui in the «xpo«ition 
BBdnnhmaDdingorii, and iboMthai haud lucb relbmefi and rdbrm- 
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Hence, while our fathers admitted that the doctrinal 

articles of the church of England, and also of the re- 

I formed churches of Scotland, Ireland, France, the Pal- 

Iatinate, Geneva, Switzerland, and the United Provinces, 
were, in all essential points, agreeable to the sacred ora- 
cles ; they freely allowed to all the pious members of 
these churches, fellowship and contmunion with them- 
selves.* And in the articles of agreement adopted by 
the Presbyterians and Congregatlonalists in England in 
1600, and recommended to the churches of Connecticut 
by the convention of ministers and delegates met at 
Saybrook in 1708, this broad principle of communion is 
recognized — " As to what appertains to soundness of 
jndgratent in matters of faith, we deem it sufficient, that 
a church acknowledge the scriptures to be the word of 
God, the perfect and only rule of faith and practice, and 
own either the doctrinal part of the articles of the church 
of England, or the confession, or catecliisms, shorter or 
larger, compiled by the Assembly at Westminster, or 
I the confession agreed on at the Savoy, to be agreeable 

to thai rule.f 

6. In conducting public worship, our fathers rejected 
a prescribed ritual and forma of prayer, not because 
they considered them unlawful, or forbidden in the scrip- 

' ntion, and wont on m anli-chriBtisn opposition to it, ami perseculioii of 

r it.'^jy^thtf'a Mag.val. i: 58, ' 

I Inihecorenajit adupied tiy tho Tliiril, now Old SoqiIi Church in Bos- 

ton, at its formalion in 1G69, ii the rollowing article, which brealLes a 
Bpirit of trUBchristiajilibertthiy: "We do hereby covenanland proniiae, 
IhtougU the help of the same grace, to hold, promote, and maintain fel- 
lowship and cotmnunion mM all the churches ef samts, in itU lliose holy 
wayBof onler, appointed between lliem by our Lord Jeaus, to the utmost, 
may be capeciallf with llioae among whom the Lord hath sent ua ; that 
th« I^rd one, and hia name one, in oil these chutuhea, throughout all gen- 
uolions, to his etemol ^ory in Christ Jeaus." aa. of Ike Old Sds^^— 
C/mrch, p. 16. J^^l 

[ • Prince'a New Engluid Chronology, p. 91. ^^^H 

L t Ruio DiMipIins, p. 310. ^^^| 
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Dires, but because they considered them inexpedient, 
and not conducive to the great purjx>se of social wor- 
rinp. Tbey feJt, that to be lied down to a liturgy would 
be a restraint upon their devotions, cliilling their atfec- 
tioas, aod stinting their desires and their petitions. They 
chose therefore to worship God in the free, unembar* 
raned maniKr of the primitive Christians, ' not reading 
Iheir praj-cri from a boob,' but uttering tlicm from fiill, 
uniled and warm hearts. 

-7. There is another feature in our ecclesiastical polity 
which I must not pass unnoticed. It relates to the man- 
ner in wiiich the independence and purity of the churches 
arc secured, in consistency with the righlaand privileges 
of the congregation. These two IxMlies are in aomo 
respects united and one, but in others, are distinct, inde- 
pendent corporations. In the call and settlement of a 
minister, which is the great business they have to trans- 
act tt^ther, each exerts a separate and uncontrolled 
agency. And yet the concurrence of each is indispen- 
8iihle to the validity of their respective acts. The 
chureh has no power to place a miiiistor over the con- 
gregation, nor has the congregation any power to place 
a minister over lite church. In efiecting the setllcrnont 
of a pastor the concurrent voice of the church and soci- 
ety it essential. This is an admirable arrOTigcmcnt. 
While it secures the church from all improper and dan- 
s interference on the part of the society, it also 
a ihe society, in the enjoyment of its own righls 
privilegCB, while co-operating witli the church, in 
ttlement and support of a minister. And as each 
exerts a distinct agency in this matter, and shares 
ahke in the services of the pastor, the etfect is to excite 
in each a mutual interest in the pastor, and in all thu 
cooc«nis of the society of which each forms a compo- 
nent part. 
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Such, my frienda, is a brief view of the polity of the 
Congregational churches of New England. Such are 
the principles of religious hberty, for ' which our fathers 
Buffered in England, traversed the ocean, and sought a 
dangerous retreat in these remote and savage deserts, 
that here they might fully enjoy them, and leave tl 
to their latest posterity,' 

III. Permit me next to call your attention to the 
fluence which these churches have exerted over the chi 
acter and institutions of this community. Here let it be 
recollected, that the first settlers of a country always 
give character to that country. Their institutions and 
habits, whatever they are, usually descend to their pos- 
terity, and have a powerful influence in dedding their 
present and future destiny. 

Let it be recollected, moreover, that for nearly a hun- 
dred years after the settlement of New England, there 
were very few of any denoniinalion in the land, besides 
Congregationalists. In 1700, there were in all the 
New England States then settled, nine hundred Episco- 
palians, of whom one hundred and eighty-five were 
communicants. There were no Methodists ; and with 
the exception of Rhode Island, very few Baptists. Not 
a single church of this denomination existed in Connec- 
ticut, and but two or three in Massachusetts. There 
were at the same time one hundred and twenty Con- 
gregational churches in New England, besides thirty 
churches composed of Indians,* It is plain, then, that 
New England is, what it is, chiefly from the influence 
of the Congregationalists, and of Congregational princi- 
ples. I state this with no feeling of boasting, nor with 
any wish to detract from the merits of other denom- 
inations ; but because it is a fact, and ought to be knowBj^^ 
Let us consider this influence, a^l 

•Hist, of Diseenlers, vol. ii. p. 419, ^^^H 
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1. In respect to riit7 liberty. The New Testament 
ts eniphalically a republican book. It sanctions no priv- 
il^ed orden : it gives no exclusive rights. All, wlio 
imbibe its spirit and obey its precepts, are recc^izcd 
as diildreti of I^c same Pather ; brethren and sisters in 
Cbhst, and lieirs to a common inheritance. In the 
spirit of these kind and endearing relations, the first 
Christians formed themselves into little republican com- 
munilies, acknowledging no head but Jesus Christ, and 
regulating all their concerns by mutual consultation and 
a popular vote of the brollicrliood. In these distinct and 
independent societies was realizi^d for the tirst time in 
this world the perfect idea .of civi! and religious liberty. 

It is tnie they were not associated for civil purposcB ; 
Qor did the circumstances of the age allow liiem to form 
tliemselvcs into a body politic, in whicii they might en- 
joy ad exercise the rights of free men. Still the sjtirit, 
the itlea of the thing was in their minds ; and had they 
been permitted to establish a constitution of civil gov- 
ernment, it would unquestionably have been based on 
the truest principles of liberty. 

Tlie Puritans imbibed the aanic spirit, and derived 
ihoir principles fi-om the same [nire source of light, of 
holiness and freedom. They mo<ldclcd their churches 
after tlie primitive form, and founded them on the basis 
of entire independence and perfect equality of rights. 
Twice in their native land hiul they saved the British 
constitution from being crusiied by the usurpations of llio 
Stuarts ; and Hume, who was never backwarjl to re- 
proach both their character and tlieir princlplen, is com- 
pelled to acknowledge that what of liberty brculhcs in 
that constitution is to be ascribed to the influence of tha 
Puritans.* These were the men who settled New £ng- 

" Sa abwiluie inlml woi Uik auiluiriiy of tlie erowni, ihu ihe pn- 
k of liberty luul iMtn kindled anJ wu prntrrnl by the Pari- 
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land. They came here bearing in their bosoms the sa- 
cred love of liberty and rehgioii ; and ere they left the lit- 
tle bark that had borne them across the ocean, they form- 
ed themselves ' into a civil body politic,' having for its 
basis this fundamental principle, that they should be ruled 
ly the jnajoriiy. Here is brought out the grand idea of 
a free, elective government. Here is the germ of that 
tree of liberty which now rears its lofty top to the heav- 
ens, spreading its branches-over the length and breadth 
of our land and under whose shade twelve millions of 
freemen are reposing. The spirit of all our free, civil 
and religious institutions, was in the breasts of our pil- 
ghm fathers. It was cherished and invigorated amidst 
the toils and sufferings which they endured in their na- 
tive land. It nerved them with courage, and inspired 
them with hope amid the perils of the deep and the 
trials of the wilderness ; and prompted and guided their 
counsels, in founding their churches and establishing a 
government on principles of the purest republicanism. 
It was taught by them in the family, in the school, in 
the sanctuarj', and in the hall of legislation. It breathed 
in their devotions, it animated their efforts, and sustained 
them in all their self-denials, and hardships and sufier- 
ings. It descended to their children in their successive 
generations, increasing constantly in vigor and strength, 
till it broke out in the revolutionary war, and was em- 
bodied in that excellent form of government, which 
while it blesses with equal rights and privileges the mil- 
lions of our own land, is sendi^ forth a redeeming, 

tans; end il was lo tliis seel whorie principles appear so friiolous, and 
habits so ricliculouu, that Ihe English owe the whole freedom of their 
constjrution.— ffitme'j Eng., vol. v. p. 183. 

Again, " It w^is only during the next generation that llie noble princi- 
ples of liberty took rool, and Bpreading themselves under the shelter of 
Puritanical absurdiliea became faahionable among the people." — Snd. 
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emancipating influence among the more numerous mil- 
lioDs of other lands, who am groaning under the yoke of 
oppression and tyranny. 

When I think of this, the conviction of my own mind 
is irresistible, that no uninspired men were ever com- 
missioned of heaven to perform a greater, or more no- 
ble work than the fathers of New England. They lived 
not for a day, but for a3l time and eternity ; not for 
themselves, but for posterity and the world. Friends of 
liberty themselves, they were the commissioned heralds 
and establishcrs of it in these ends of the earth. The 
great lesson that man by the grace of God, is capable 
of governing himself without the scourge of kings, or the 
dictation of spiritual lords, they had learnt in the school 
of Christ, and reduced to practice in the churches of 
Christ. This prepared them to carry the same princi- 
ples into the establishment of their civil institutions. As 
in (hwr sanctuaries they could not and would not ac- 
knowledge the authority of popea. or cardinals, or bish- 
ops ; 80 when freed from the oppression of foreign na- 
tions, and left to choose for themselves, they could not 
and would not acknowledge the authority of autocrats 
or kings. The principles which governed them in the 
formation of their churches, llicy incorporated into their 
civil government ; and all who embrace those principles, 
in the true spirit of them, must, and will be the decided 
friends of civil and religious liberty. 

2. Let us next consider the influence of these churches 
on the mteltigvHcc of this community. The primitive 
churcltCH, from iJieii'Varliest oiganization, look great 
care to accustom i heir children to the study of ttio scrip- 
tare*, and to instruct Ihem in the doctrines of their holy 
rohgion. For this purpose schools were every wliere 
erected, and the means of common education dilfuscd 
among all classes belonging to tlicsc christian communi- 
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Higher Bemiaanea were also erected, in whicli 

Ppersong of riper years were iDstructed in the diflerenl 

■ wanches both of human Icaraing and sacred eruditioD. 

1 and youtlia of suitable quahficalions were trained up for 

L the holy ministry.* The cause of this pious care in the 

riniitive christians for the education of their children, 

tras their ardent love of the scriptures, and tM firm be- 

fief Ikeij iuul, that a knowledge of them is an essential 

F-Wans of salvation. They wished their children to be 

reducated, because they wished them to be saved. 

The same cause operated in the bosoms of our fa- 
l thers, and prompted them to the same course of con- 
ftlduct. They esteemed ilie Bible the richest gift of heav- 
; and themselves, prizing the knowledge of its sacred 
■uths above all earthly treasure, they felt it to be a duty 
of primary importance, to ifiipart the inestimable boon 
to their ofispring, by furnishing them with the means of 
. general education. But for this, our system of free 
I Schools had probably never come- into esislence.- The 
I whole system, with all its countless blessings, sprung 
I from the high esteem which our fathers had of the scrip- 
f tui'es, and the ardent desire they felt to impart the knowl- - 
\ edge of them to their children and to all posterity. 
' Hence,on their arrival in this wilderness, they had scarce- 
ly felled the trees and cleared a spot on which to erect 
their humble dwellings, when they began to counsel, to 
. legislate and provide for the education of the rising 
L generation. Among their earliest laws are to be found 
I those that relate to the instruction of the young in reli- 
gion and usefid learnhig. Within eight years after the 
settlement of Massachusetts, Harvard College was 
1 founded, and in a very short period, the system of free 
' schools, which has ever since been the glory and de- 
- fence of New England, was in full operation. The sys- 
•Mo3l.eiin,vol. i, p.lO0, 
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tom was at that time k perfect novelty on earth. Noth- 
ing like it, on a large scale, had ever been witnessed. 
Since that time it has spread into many States of the 
Union. It was early introduced into Scotland,* Swit- 
zerland and Holland — countries by the way, that had 
embraced the same great prirciples of the reformation 
which were held and brought here by our fathers. But 
even now, in the country from wiiich the pilgrims came, 
the system is unknown in practice. And only ten years 
ago, when Mr. Brougham presented a plan to Parlia- 
ment, to provide by law, for the education of the poor, 
ihe representatives of the three kingdoms listened to 
him with astonishment and delight, as the advocate of 
new and important principles, though, in fact, he ad- 
vanced no principles, and presented no plan, but such as 
are familiar to all our children, and have been in opera- 
tion in New Kngland, for nearly two centuries. ■)■ 

1 will only add under this head, that as our fathers 
were the warm and active friends of education, so also 
have been their descendants. Tlie Congregationalists 
have always been the advocates of a learned ministry, 
and of the diffusion of intelligence among the people. 
For this purpose they have, from time to time, made 
large appropriations of money, both as individuals and 
aa a community. Of the eleven Colleges in New Eng- 
land, eight were founded and have been mainly support- 
ed by the Congregationalists, to say nothing of the Acad- 

•II wu aot, hDwcvcr. lill lG9ti, that ibe ivhenie ofexiending tlte 
mMM of iiiMnictioii to (be poorer claswi in S«otlnnil wu reodcral ef- 
TiKiual, bjr whnt has well been ttylai, " one of the toil and beu tcis or 
Om SoMlnh Parliqniriit" 

♦ II iiioid llini in England, not moreilian »« iAiW in j(/l«n pos- 
•nna t)w nuani of btlng Imighi lo nAd anil wrile; in Wain, mr in 
Ivnfyi in Frnnu, until laielr. when aotae impTOTMnent haabaan mad*, 
nut more tlian one ii thiny-firs. In New England cicrfohildposMHu 
Wtiitti'i ilUau'M anUttandiHgaf tk« Pilgrim. 
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emies and Theological Seminaries that have grown up 
under tlieir care. The happy effects of this liberal pat- 
ronage of literature and science, are felt throughout our 
whole land. In no community on earth is knowledge 
so generally diffused as in New England ; and from no 
community, equally numerous, have there gone forth so 
many men to bless their country and the world by their 
talents, their learning and their piety. We must no- 
tice, 

3. The influence of these churches on the morals of 
this community. That the firat planters of New Eng- 
land were men of the purest morals, admits of no ques- 
tion. Tiie magistrates of Leyden, speaking of the con- 
gregation under the pastoral care of the excellent Rob- 
inson, bear this honorable testimony to their character — 
"These Englishmen have lived among us now these 
twelve years, yet we never had one suit or acting come 
against them," Equally evident is it, that the second 
generation after the settlement of the country, were 
hardly less distinguished for strictness of morals and 
general integrity of character. An eminent minister. 
speaking of this period of our history, in a sermon be- 
foi-e the British Parliament, said — " I have lived in a 
country seven years, and all that time, I never heard one 
profane oath, and never saw a man drunk in that land." 
And though after this, there was a gradual departure 
from the strictness of primitive manners, still it is un- 
(juestionably true, that for more than a hundred years 
after the settlement of the country, the morals of the 
people were singularly pure and correct. No where 
has there been so tittle intemperance, profaneness, and 
iabbath breaking ; no where, so little of lheft,and fraud, 
and violence ; no where, such general obedience to good 
laws, or such security of person and property, or such 
uniform regard to justice and truth, and the duties of 
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benevoteocc and charity, as there was in New England, 
during the period of its liistory, which preceded the old 
French war. Cases of gross immorality and wicked- 
ness did, po duubl, exist; but I speak of the mass of 
the people, ajid 1 feel confident that no person, ac- 
quainted wilh the subject, will be disposed to call in 
question the correctness of what I have now said. Nor 
at the pressnt lime, greatly degenerated as they are, will 
the morals of the people of New England suffer by a 
comparison with those of any part of our country, and, 
I may add, of the world. And though the statement 
made before the British Foreign School Society, by the 
Hon. Mr. Barbour, lately our Minister to Great Britain, 
may be a little colored, it is still worth repeating in this 
place, as it shows the opinion which disinterested and in- 
telligent men entertain of this portion of our country. 
His words are these : — ^^ There is not, on the whole face 
of the civilized globe, a population more truly moral and 
reli^us. Indeed, we may say of it, that every man 
was educated, and every man virtuous ; and thai the 
exceptions to both were very rare," 

What now is the cause of this pre-eminence in mor- 
als, for which New England has been, and is still, so dis- 
tinguished ( The seeds of it were planted by our pious 
ancestors in their earUest civil and reli^ous institutions, 
and in the manners and habits which they impressed 
upon their immediate descendants. The churches, 
planted by their piety and care, have served as niirse- 
ricB, in whicli ihoee seeds have, from generation to gen- 
eration, been nurtured and matured ; and the ripe fruits 
of which have been spread abroad over the whole com- 
munity. All classes of society have felt the moral, 
healthful influence of these churches. As a general 
fact, they have been composed of persons of correct 
nealimcnts and religious character. Tlie famiiies con- 
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i fiected with them, have, to a great extent, been families 
I rf prayer, accustomed to read the Bible, to keep the 
I' Sabbath, and to train up their children in the nurture 
ind admonition of the Lord. 
I do not forget the lamentable defection of a part of 
ItfieEe churches in Massachusetts. But with the excep- 
1 tion of these, which, compared with the whole, are a 
r Tery small number, it is an undoubted fact, that the 
li great body of the Congregational churches of New 
f. England have, from the first, maintained the fundamen- 
f tal principles of the gospel, and have exerted a very 
I powerful influence in giving tone and elevation to the 
I morals of the community. 

It is customary, I know, at the present day, to inveigh 

^•gainst the doctrines held by our fathers and taught in 

I tbeir churches, as ' austere,' and ' speculative,' and ' de- 

I moralizing' in their influence. Our reply is, look at 

f &cts. The tree is known by its fruit. And if yoii re- 

f ject the doctrines of the New England churches, as 

1 filse, or unfriendly to sound morals, then, I insist, that 

[ you explain how it is, that this same New England is so 

'signalized by the moral glory that sits on the aspect of 

)Kr general population V If Calvinism ' vitiates and 

corrupts' the habits of a people, how comes it to pass, 

that in the portion of our couutry ' where there is the 

\ most Calvinism, there is the least crime ?' The moral 

( education of this community, let it be remembered, was 

[ completed, and its general character formed, before any 

I other denomination existed here, — was completed and 

formed, therefore, under the influence of the doctrines 

of the Puritans, which were decidedly Calvinistic. 

I And yet, where is the community to be found, more 

distinguished for the purity and elevation of its mor^t 

sentiments and moral character t 



of its mor4^_. 
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I miafat appeal, also, lo Protestant Switzerland,* to 
IloUaiia, lo Scottand. to the English Non-confonnisis, 
and the Protestanlg of the north of Ireland, — commu- 
nities ibat Kave been distinguished for the Calvinism of 
their creeds, — and if you call in question the truth, or 
the moral tendency of those creeds, I call upon you lo 
point me to other communities, holding other creeds, tliat 
can endure compari^n with these, in the lone and vigor 
of their morality-f 

4. I must advert to the influence of tliese churdies on 
the reliffiout character of this community. To say that 
the fathers of New England were christians, is scanty 
praise. They were fminent chrislians ; such as the 
world has rarely seen. They came here in the faith 
and hopes of the gospel, which lliey loved better than 
life ; and here they labored, and prayed, and suffered, 
that they mi^t found churches, in which that gospel 
might be mtuntained in purity and power, and its glory 
be spread abroad over the face of the whole land. Nor 
did they labor in vain. The little church borne to these 
shores in 1630, in the Mayflower, ' of a forlorn hope,' 
has multiplied and extended its principles and its polity, 
till now tliere are in New England, more than 1060 
churches holding the doctrines of tlie pilgrims, number- 
ing over 130,000 communicants ;| to say nothing of 
the hundreds of churches, and tliousands of communi- 
cants, that have gone out from this home of our fathers, 

• For in nfcoum of the pieKiii lamcni&blc ilale of nioniU and nli* 
Cion in SwUxerlimd, especially, Geneva, leo Chriiiinn SpociBtor. fcr 
Mar«l> utdJunr, IS30— alio, Spirit of ihe Pilgrim*, fur Mardi, lasu. 
If if underMnad, tliat Uniiarinnigm is now, and hoi lor a long Hmv, btrn 
tbt dMiiinani religion of the country, 

1 8<w Edi&burgh Review, toI iixii. p.SS7. 

t The incnaw of churob» tod comniunicaata, «incc tha publiulion of 
(hia mlinoe, Itx! auihor ha« not ihc mrana of ttating. It niuit Ik ccnaid- 
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and are established in different states of the Union. 
That all the members of these christian societies are 
pious, is not pretended. That the great body of them 
are, cannot reasonably be questioned ; and the influence 
which they exert, in maintaining and diffusing through 
the community the power of godliness, is great and 
most happy. From the first, they have been signalized 
by oft repeated and powerful revivalsof religion. There 
never has been a period, of any considerable continu- 
ance, since the settlement of the country, in which the 
effusions of the Spirit did not descend upon some of the 
churches ; while at some periods, hundreds of them 
have been visited at once, and thousands of renewed 
and joyful converts have been gathered into their com- 
munion. As the fruits of these precious seasons of 
'refreshing from the presence of the Lord,' there have 
always been in the churches a goodly number of lively, 
active, devoted christians — christians who worshipped 
God in their closets, in their families, and in the sanctu- 
ary ; christians who revered the word, the day, and the 
ordinances of God, and whose hearts and hands were 
opened to aid, by their charities and efforts, to send the 
gospel to the destitute. If these things furnish any evi- 
dence of piety, then has piety dwelt and operated in the 
Congregational churches of New England, and it dwells 
and operates in them still. Their influence has been 
primary and prompt in most of the benevolent opera- 
tions of the day. They took the lead in the cause of 
Home Missions. Their agency was first and chief in 
the formation of the American Board for Foreign Mis- 
sions; in the formation of the American Education 
Society; and of the American Tract Society; and of 
Ae American Temperance Society ; and they have 
exerted, at least, their share of influence, in sustaining 
the operations of the American Colonization aod Bible 
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Societiets. Their Missionaries are far away in the west- 
em wilderness, among the ill-fated Indians, and the 
destitute whites, beyond the Mississippi and the Arkan- 
sas ; they are to be found in the islands of th€^ Pacific, 
at Ceylon, at Bombay, in Greece, at Malta, along the 
shores of the Levant, and in China. These heralds of 
the cross, proclaiming salvation to thousands sitting in 
the regi(m and shadow of death, are the sons of the pil- 
grims, sent forth and sypported by the sons of the pil* 
grims. Nor will they, we trust, ever desist from the 
great work of mercy, till the truths of the gospel and 
the principles of civil and religious liberty, in the defence 
of which, the pilgrims labored, and sufiered, and died, 
shall be proclaimed in every land, and a guilty, bleeding, 
dying world, feel their redeeming influence, and break 
forth into songs of praise and salvation. 

And now in conclusion, I cannot forbear to ask, are 
there here no marks, that God regards these churches 
with approbation and favor? The picture I have 
drawn is not for boasting. I am not insensible to the 
many and great imperfections and sins, which exist in 
the churches of my own denomination. I have survey- 
ed them ; and as I surveyed, have been ready to sit 
down and weep over them. But conceding all, on the 
score of faults, which can reasonably be demanded, I 
may still ask, are there here no indications, that the Lord 
Jehovah looketh down from heaven upon the churches 
planted by the pilgrims, with approbation and favor ? 
Where is truth, where is piety, where is hope and salva- 
tion to be found, if not in these christian societies, which, 
for two hundred years, have shared so signally in the 
protection and care of Almighty (xod, and which, for 
the same period, have exerted so ha^py an influence on 
all the dearest interests and hopes orlhis favored com- 
munity? Shall we be told after all this, that our 
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churches are no churches ; that our ministry is ' unau- 
thorized,' and our ordinances ' invalid,' and that we are 
all out of tlie ' appointed ' way to heaven, and have no 
hope but in the ' uncovenantcd mercies of God ?' Can 
those who advance these pretensions, and claim to be 
the only true Apostolic church, exhibit better evidence 
of being buiJt upon the foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets, Jesus Christ being the chief comer-stone ? Is 
there in that Church for which it ia claimed that she 
is in the ' only true hue of succession,' possesses the only 
authorized ministry,' and the only 'vabd ordinances,' 
more of humility and prayerfulnesa ; more of personal 
and family religion ; more of self-denial and separation 
from the world ; more of benevolent concern for the 
salvation of sinners, and of readiness to make sacrifices 
to send the Bible and missionaries to the dying millions 
of the heathen world, than is to be found in hundreds 
and thousands of churches which her mitred advocates 
declare to be ' schismatical,' and charge with ' obstinately 
contemning the means which God has appointed for 
salvation, and as guilty of rebellion against their Almighty 
Lawgiver and Judge?'* If it be so indeed that the Episco- 
pal is the only true church, we ask for tlie signs of it, — 
signs in a hoher and more effective ministry, in a holier and 
more spiritual communion, and in a greater number of 
the fruits of conversion and holy living. If these ^gns 
appear, we concede the pre-eminence she claims ; and 
ask to be received within her favored enclosure. But 
if they appear not, then let not claims that are based 

• Bishop Hobnrl's Companion for the Allar; edilioii of 1814, p. 196— g 

a». 

Since llie fiTBt publication of this work, the oullior has found by re 
ring to llie last edition of llie Companion of tlie AUor, that the e. 
aioiis referred to are soinewliDl softened so as lo b« less ofiensivi 
one, it is presumed, will pretend, that the bishop ever changed Ida u 
ratals oa this lubjeci. 
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only on spiritual pride and airj- fonns, be placed in com- 
petition with truth and holiness ; or urged to the casting 
out of the church of God, thousands and millions of 
those, who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and 
in truth.' 

But I forbear. Let us, my brethren, imbibe and 
cherish the true spirit of Congregationalism ; the spirit 
of civil and religious liberty ; the spirit of kindness and 
charity towards all who call upon the name of the 
Lord. And let us hope and pray, that, as we now ex- 
tend the hand of fellowship to all of whatever denomina- 
tion who love the Savior, so the time may soon come 
when they shall be disposed to reciprocate the token, 
and regard us as fellow disciples with them of the same 
Master, and fellow heirs of the same inheritance, 

• These clusing poragrnplis muy eppjh severe. Let them no! be mis- 
applied. Thi-y Bie aimrrf only ogainil iigk cAnrcX Boiionj'. Those 
whoduclfliiD or do nol hold auch ualiont, and show n-ipirit of chnatian 
liberatily towords Uieir brethren of wherdenlnniilBtionB, liave no eon. 
ccm in ihein. To all lucli, of whatever nanie, Ici groM be muliiplied. 
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DEDUCTIONS FROM THE POREOOINO LECTURES. 



JEREMUH, vi. 16. 

Thui asiUi Ilie LonJ, Hand ye in llw ways and see, and ask fnr llie ulil 
paths, where is ihe good way, and walk therein, ond ye ahaJI find rest 

lit the two preceding LectoreB, I endeavored, first, to 
present an outline of the constitution and order of the 
piiniitive churches ; and secondly, to trace Ihe origin, 
principles, and influence of the Congregational churches 
of New England. Without attempting a review of the 
train of thought pursued in those Lectures, my present 
object is, to call your attention to several reflections, 
which naturally arise from the preceding discussion. 

1. In the first place, then, there is a striking rescin- 
hlance between the Congregational churches of New 
England, and the churches which existed in the primi- 
tive ages of Christianity. This fact you must all have 
noticed, as we passed in review the constitution and 
polity of th?se respective churches. It is, no doubt, 
true, as Dr. Campbell* remarks, "that there is not a 
church now in the world, which is on the model of that 
formed by the Apostles, The circumstanccit of men and 
'things are perpetually var}'ing, in respect of law*, civil 
•LecLonEecLHist.p. 139. 
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polity, customs, and manners ; ' these, in every society 
give rise to new regulations, arrangements and ceremo- 
nies ; these again insensibly introduce changes in the 
relations of different ranks and classes of men to one 
anotlier ; exalting some and depressing others." 

The church of God has in every age, felt the influ- 
ence of these changes in society ; and in its external 
form and modes of worship, has been modified in 
accommodation to the varjing circumstances and habits 
of men. But though there are no churches in modern 
timqs exactly on the model of the primitive churches, 
still some churches bear a nearer resemblance to them 
than others ; and this distinction, 1 am persuaded, can 
be claimed by the churches of no other denomination, 
more justly, than those planted by the fathers of New 
England. Their great object in coming to this land was 
to form churches, and establish a mode of worship and 
discipline after the manner, which appeared to them 
most nearly conformed to the example of the New 
Testament. Says Governor Winslow, ' The primitive 
churches in the Apostolic age, are the only pattern 
which the churches of Christ in New England have in 
their eye — not following Luther, Calvin, Knox, Ains- 
worth, Robinson, Ames, or any other, further than they 
followed Christ and his Apostles." Similar language is 
to be found in the writings of all the New England 
fathers ; and how nearly, in establishing their churches, 
they were enabled to conform to the divine pattern pro- 
posed for their imitation, must be obvious to all who will 
candidly make the comparison. 

The primitive churches, as we have seen, were vol- 
untary associations of pious persons, accustomed to meet 
in the same place, for the purpose of social 
worsliip, and a mutual participation in the ordinances 
and privileges of the gospel. They were distinct, inde- 
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pendent communities, joined together by no other ties 
than those of a common faith and a common interest ; 
acknowled^ng no Iiead but Jesus Christ ; each having 
in itself a perfect right, in obedience to his word, to 
choose ils own officers, to enact its own laws, to exer- 
cise discipline over its members, and to adopt whatever 
regulations seemed best calculated to promote personal 
holiness and the advancement of Christ's cause on earth. 
Till! organization and mode of worship adopted in these 
christiaa societies were extremely simple. They had 
only two classes of permanent officers, elders, and dea- 
cons. Both were chosen by the free suffrages of tlie 
brotherhood, and were set apart to their office by -the 
simplest rites — by prayer and the imposition of hands 
by llie presb)'tery, or council of neigiiboring elders. 
Among the elders or bishops, thus chosen and ordained, 
thero was no assumption of power or pre-eminence, 
on* above another. They were all of the same oi-der, 
im-OBled with the same authority, and appointed to the 
same duties ; and surrounded as they were by a body of 
aflectioiiate, coniiding disciples, who looked up to them 
for instruction and guidance, they lived and taught and 
prayed among them, not as lords over God's heritage, 
but as tielpers of their faith and joy. 

The rites practised in the primitive churches, were 
few and simple ; administered in the plainest manner, 
and wiih no appearance whatever of show and parade. 
Baptism was regarded, simply, as the instituted rite of 
initiation into llie Christian church ; and the Lord's Sup- 
per, as the appointed memorial of the death of Christ, 
No mysterious eflicacy, no pretended charm, no incom- 
prehensible power to regenerate and save men, was 
a«cnbed to these ordinances, as administered by a par- 
ticular class of men. All was plain and intclligiblr, 
appealing directly to the understanding and the heart. 
The Kamu mmpUcity characterized the whole worship of 
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' the primitive churches. In their places of meeting, 
> which were an ' upper room,' a private houae, a cave, 
or a wilderness, there were no paintings, no images, no 
burning of incense, or sprinkling of holy water ; no 
priests with their mitres, and robes, and other ' para- 
' phernalia of pontifical dignity,' When the christians 
I belonging to a particular church met for v»orsliip, they 
\ began by au invocation of the divine blessing ; then a 
portion of scripture was read ; then the assembly united 
in a song of praise ; then the elder or presiding officer, 
or some other person at his request, rose and addressed 
them, usually from the portion of scripture read, and 
closed with offering a prayer, not from a book or form, 
but from the feelings of a warm and full heart ; the peo- 
ple standing the while, and joining in the prayer, not by 
responses, but in the silent assent and pious aspirations 
of their own minds. 

In all these particulars, how striking is the resem- 
blance between the churches, planted by the Apostles, 
and those established in this land by our venerated 
&thers ? Well may we believe them, when they say, 
that the primitive. Apostolic churches, were the only pat- 
tern they had in their eye, in organizing the churches of 
New England. They certainly well understood their 
pattern, and were singularly happy in imitating it. And 
though we may not infer, from the resemblance of our 
churches to those of primitive times, that our's are the 
; only true churches, yet may we justly regard that resera- 
' blance as a high recommendation of them, and as fur- 
nishing substantial ground for the preference we feel for 
the order and worship of our own denomination. Es- 
pecially, have we just cause for preferring that sim^/ici(y 
which characterizes the worsliip in our churches. Sim- 
pbcity was the grand distinguishing feature in the worship 
of the primitive churches. It was introduced into them 
, by Christ and his Apostles, as best adapted to the gr$; 
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ends of religious worship — purity of heart and holiness 
of life; and the more slrictiy we adhere to pHmittre 
simplicity in Ihc duties and offices of religion, the great- 
er will be its power in the work of eanctification, and 
the more ^undant the fruits of holy livbg. 

2. The principles and polity of *he Congregational 
cborchcs, are happily adapted to all the various circum- 
stances of men, and to the most advanced slate of soci- 
ety and the church : such, as we have reason to hope, 
will exist during the millennium. That this character 
belonged lo the primitive churches, will readily be 
admitted. Simple in iheir organization and modes of 
worahip, entirely removed from all connexion with civil 
government, and aiming only to persuade men to lead 
quiet and holy lives, they were fitted to exist in any slate 
of society, and under any form of government; and 
\Tcre equally well adapted to the circumstances of the 
rich and the poor, the learned and the ignorant, the high 
and the low. 

In point of fact, they did exist and flourish in extreme- 
ly different states of society, and under very difierent 
forms of govemmcnl. They gathered into their com- 
munioD, men of every grade of intellect, and of the 
most oppoBite characters ; from the stupid idolater, to 
the Jewish priest ; from the ignorant peasant, to the 
sage philosopher; from tlie beggar in the street, to the 
prince on the throne. Many of all these various classes 
were brought into the fold of Christ, under the ministry 
of the Apostles and their immediate successors ; and by 
the eimpic forms of instruction and worship, which then 
prevailed m the church, were nourished up unto eternal 
life. And had ihoee simple forms been retained in the 
church, lliey would have been perfectly adapted to all 

BgcncicB of Bocicty, and tlie varying circumstance* 
I from that time to tlie present. The primitive 
•- 
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worship demanded no costly sacrifices ; it imposed no 
unmeaning rites ; it encouraged no pomp or show ; it 
set up no mere forms or observances as terms of com- 
munion. It appealed, not to the senses, nor to the ima- 
gination, but directly to the heart and conscience ; to 
.the understanding and judgment ; to the common, immu- 
table principles of our nature ; and was therefore equally 
well adapted to all men, in all circumstances, and of ev- 
ery variety of age and character* 

The polity and worship of the Congregational churches 
are of the same general character. They are plain, sin^ 
pie, intelligible ; and, like the gospel whence they are 
derived, are adapted to no particular age or class of men, 
but to man as man, in all the variety of circumstances, 
in which he may exist. Mere forms and ceremonies 
are regarded as comparatively of little importance. 
The kingdom of God is not considered as consisting in 
^ meats and drinks,' or in* divers washings' and * carnal 
ordinances ;' but in * righteousness, peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost.' The great point aimed at in Congrega- 
tionalism is to fit men for this kingdom, and form in them 
this temper ; and the means, which are deemed best 
adapted to this end,, are the exhibition of divine truth, 
and the administration of divine ordinances, in the plain- 
est and simplest forms. Hence every thing like parade 
and show, every thing that is addressed merely to the 
imagination and senses, is rejected from our worship, as 
unfavorable to spiritual devotion, and fitted rather to 
obstruct, than to promote the due impression of God's 
truth and ordinances. In short, the Congregational 
mode of worship, like that which prevailed in primitive 
times, addresses itself to the intelligence, to the con-- 
science and the hearts of men, and is therefore likely to 
he most highly prized and relished, where there is the 
most intelligence and the most pure and spiritual afiea- 
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Uoo. Let society advance to ever go high a degree of 
knowledge and refinement, and let true religion prevail 
in the same degree, and if any thing can l>e inferred 
with certainly from the genius of the gospel, or the 
principles of the human mind, tlierc can be no doubt 
that the simple, unadorned ftinu^ of worship, adopted in 
onr churches, would be most iiappily adapted to the ex- 
igencies of such a stale of society, and wisely calculated 
(o cberiah and promote the spirit of holiness. 

At the same time, such is the truly liberal and catholic 
Spirit which characterizes the principles of Congrega- 
tionalism, that if the millennium were to commence to- 
morrow, there would be no need of modifying or chang- 
ing any one of those principles. It sets up no exclusive 
ternu of communion ; it insists upon no outward forms, 
or unessential Hies as conditions of christian fellowship. 
It receives all, whom tlicre is evidence to believe Christ 
bas recelvei]. On Iliis ground, our churches, without 
relinquishing or altering any one principle of their or- 
ganization, or polity, might admit to their communion 
the whole world, converted to Christ, and extend the 
band of fellowship to all Christians of whatever name 
or denomination. But on the principle of the Episco- 
palians, the millennium can never come till the whole 
world become Episcopalians ;' and on the principle of 

* II liu Ikcii ubjis:!'^ la lliis imprest nUI ion, 'llisl sn Tar aa EpiacopD 
jiaiu an (<anr«ni«d, il U without a ibaituw oftnilli ;' since tl isnoWriam 
(hat coOunuDitanlB nC goal slaiuling in oilier clitisliui df nominalioni 
AT* alwayii welcome la tlieii latmi feasts, wiilioui nnp (emu or m 
ik>ni whoicTcr.' 

Bin ibc qucaion is, noi whMber Episeapatiaiia nro willing ilwt ehria- 
tiamof oUmtlftioinitiEiiioni shoulil juin ibiun in acta of oommunicni — 
we HFver doiilitnl thia — but are iliey willmgio reclprucala thoaaaeta U 
joimng in coouDunion with ehriitiatii or ollwr denomiiialiiinil Can 
they da this coniiaienily with "high ebureh notioiu," or whiln holding 
Ika vKluaif* Talidiiy of E|ntc<ipBl ordiaalian 1 
7» 
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the Baptists, the niillenaium can never come, till t[ie 
whole world become Baptists; and on the principle of 
(he Papists, the millenDium can never come till the whok 
world become Papists ; but on the principle of the Con- 
gregationalists, the millennium may corae at any lime, 
and they be prepared to enter into the spirit of it, and 
embrace in the arms of Christian fellowship, all who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth, how- 
ever much they might differ in certain points of form 
and ceremony. And such difference will doubtless ex- 
ist in the purest and best days of the church. The unity 
which Christ prayed might exist among his friends, and 
which, we may be sure, will ultimately exist among 
(hem, is not a unity in outward forms, or in things unes- 
sential to salvation ; but it is a unity of faith in the fun- 
damental doctrines of the gospel, and of love, towards 
all who possess the temper and bear the image of Christ. 
This is a unity that is practicable and higlily important. 
It was delightfully exemplified in the primitive Chris- 
tians, who, while they differed on points of form and 
ceremony, some observing and others rejecting many 
of the rites of Judaism, still loved one another as breth- 
ren and communed as fellow Christians, It is now ex- 
emplified by many individual Christians in different 
denominations, and especially by the missionaries among 
the heathen. These devoted servants of God, whether 
Episcopalians, Baptists, Methodists, Congregationalists, 
or Presbyterians, in their love for Christ and the souls 
of men, rise above the little prejudices of sect and name ; 
and abhorring the bigotry that erects into terms of com- 
munion, mere points of external order, are accustomed, 
as they have oppoilunity, to unite with one another in 
commemorating the love of their common Lord and 
Savior, and in all the offices of Christian fellowship and 
affection. This is only an exemplification of what will 
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every where be witnessed in the latter day glory of the 
chuTcli. Christians will then, I cannotdoubt, have their 
]>eculiar preferences and attachments in respect to ^h 
modes of worship and rules of order. To expect all ^^M 
men to think alike in such things is as unreasonable as ^^M 
to expect them to look alike. But such things will then 
be regarded in their true light, as comparatively little 
things, — certainly not as lines of division among chris- 
tians ; and all of whatever denomination loving the Lord . 
Jesus Christ, and his Inilh and canse with supreme 
aflection, will love and embrace one another in the 
bonds of holy fellowsiiip and communion. And what 
19 this, but the universal extension of the principle now 
adopted and acted upon in the Congregational churches 
of New England, ill at of opening the door of communion 
to rU who love tlie I^rd Jbsus Christ. 

3. The polity of the Congregational churches is wise- 
ly adapted to the gcm'us of our civil Institutions. This 
might at once be inferred from the fact, that these insti- 
lutions originated from the same spirit, and. were estab- 
liiihcd by the same men, that were employed in estab- 
(iBhtng our churches. They arc, indeed, but distinct 
parts of one grand harmonious system of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. Both arc pervaded by the same spirit, 
and are based on the same principles of freedom. It ia 
tlic distinguisiiing cliaracteristic of our civil institutions 
that liicy are ekclivc. They originate iu the clioicu of 
the people. With the people is the primary source of 
power. They have the right to elect their own rulers, 
ttiid tlirougii them to enact their own laws, and to adopt 
whatever measures are deemed best calculated to pro- 
mote tJio general good. 

Precisely eimilar is the cuimtiiution of our clmrcheR. 
No maD, or body of men, has any power to prexidc ovur, 
or govern (liera independently of iheir choice. Tbcy 
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are essentiaUy free communities^ possessing and exercis- 
ing the right of choosing their own officers and regulat- 
ing their own concerns, responsible to none but Jesus 
Christ, the soTereign Head of the church. In common 
with the members of civil society, the members (^ any 
particular church have a right to delegate power to in- 
dividuals of their body for certain purposes ; and also 
to associate with other churches, if this is thought best, 
for the greater«security of their common interests. But 
all this is mere matter of choice, decided always by the 
voice of the majority, and is thus in exact harmony with 
the spirit of our civil institutions. 

I must add further, that such are the oi^nization and 
order of our churches, that they tend, directly and pow- 
erfully, to strengthen and perpetuate our civil institu- 
tions. Every Congregational church is not only a school 
of divine knowledge and piety, but also of civil t6id re- 
ligious liberty. There is cherished the spirit, and there 
are taught the principles which lie at the foundation of a 
free government. It is impossible that persons, who 
are accustomed in the church, to feel and act as freemen, 
should be the friends of arbitrary power. As in matters 
of religion they have been taught to call no man mas- 
ter ; so in matters of civil government, they will submit 
to no authority but that which is lawfully and freely con- 
stituted over them. Equally impossible is it, that such 
persons, I mean those who are actuated by the true 
spirit and principles of Congregationalism, should ever 
vrish for a union between church and state. They know 
full well that the only tendency of such a union is to de- 
stroy both civil and religious liberty, anci to produce, 
either an ecclesiastical or political despotism, both of 
which are equally to be dreaded. And though the re- 
mark may seem needless, in this place, I will just drop 
it in passing, that notwithstanding all the clamor that is 
raised by infideb and others against the CongregaticMi- 
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aJieU and Presbj-lerians, as wisAnng lo bring about a 
union belwc-cn cJninrh and slate, ihcre is no <i<>»oiniMi- 
tion in Ibc land that marc sincerely deprecaloa such a un- 
i->ni and oooo would tia»e to forfeit grerdcr jirivilcgca, or - 
make grealer sat-rifices, if it should finally bo efieclod. 

4. The principles and polity adopltxl in Congrega- 
tional churches, are « el! calculated lo scvure their puri- 
ly, boih in d^-ctrine and practice. It is held as a funda- 
nwntal principle in these churches, that iho Bible is the 
od1>- nitc of faith and worship, and that e\ety man has a 
right to study ihe scriptures and judge uf their meaning 
for biinsclf. The doctrines taught in thcso churches 
mrv, and with sothc flight variations, have been from 
the fir^t, dcc'idedty cvan^lica] ; and tliey have been, 
and are now, with sonie few exceptions, preached with 
great purity and elTcct. In every church, personal piety, 
grounded on a chaogc of heart, and exemplified in a 
ciuistian life, is retjuimd as an indispensable qunlifica- 
tion for men)l>ership. Each church, also, has the right, 
and K in duty bound, to watch over its members, and to 
advwe, reprove, or exclude from communion, as the case 
taay be, such as walk disorderly, or violate their covc- 
nanl engascmonts. The ministry is a!§o carefully 
guartlcid. Befiire any one can receive license to preach 
the g»spel, he must produce a certificate of christian 
character, and of regular membership in some church 
of Christ, and untkrgo an examination. iH^th as to hitt 
doclHnal and experimenta) acquaintance with religion, 
belbrc an assiK^ialionof minii^ters. At the time of his 
ordination he is again examined, and if aftt;r ssttlemont, 
ho departs from the faith, or bccomw immoral in con- 
duct, he is amenable, either to tlie church of which he 'J 
is pastor, or lo the association to which l>o t>elongs, who 
Imvc a right to dismiss and depose him. 

The practical influence of these principles has been 
found, from experience, to be emiocatly happy. For 
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more than two ccntjiries, they have secured to the 
churches of New England, unparalleled prosperity and 
great unanimity in doctrine and practice. Whilst they 
recognize the Bible as the only rule of religion, and en- 
courage all desirable freedom of inquiry, they guard the 
churches against corruption and error, by shutting tlie 
door of their communion against the admission of un- 
worthy members, and the door of the ministry against 
the intrusion of unsanctified and heretical teachers. 

It is, indeed, often urged, as a serious objection against 
the order of our churches, that they have no uniform 
confession of faith, or formulary of doctrine, to which 
their ministers and members are required to give their 
assent; and in this particular, it is claimed, that the. 
Episcopal chnrch has greatly the advantage. Our reply 
is, look at facts. There are in New England, about 
1200 churches of the Congregational order. Of these, 
more than 1050 are decidedly orthodox ; leaving leas 
than 150, chiefly in Massachusetts, that have renounced 
the doctrines of the Reformation, and become Unitari- 
an. In Connecticut, there are 220 Congregational 
churches, all of which, with the exception of one, are 
evangelical, and are under the pastoral care of evangel- 
ical ministers, so far as they have ministers of any kind. 
.These facts are important. They furnish very decisive 
evidence of the efficacy of our ecclesiastical polity, to 
preserve the purity of the churches ; and in mw of 
them, we cannot forbear to ask, whether (hat church, 
which boasts of its liturgy and articles, as being the great 
safe-guard against corniption and error, can furnish bet- 
ter evidence of unity in faith, and purity in doctrine and 
practice 7 

That the liturgy and doctrinal articles of the Episco- 
pal church, arc substantiaily correct in sentiment, is read- 
ily admitted. Nor are we disposed to deny that, in 
Bome respects, they may exert a favorable influence in 
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guarding the faith and purity of the church. But, wlien 
they are set forth as the grand prescrvBlive from error, 
and a BUperiority is claimed for them in this particular, 
above the pohty and worship of every other denomina- 
tion, I must pause and examine, before I can admit tlic 
validity of such claims. What, then, are the facts in the 
case ? The Thirty-Nine Articles, wc admit, are, for the 
substance of them, agreeable to the scriptures ; they are 
decidedly evangelical ; and every minister officiating in 
llie Episcopal church, is required to give his unfeigned 
assent and consent to them. But does it hence follow, 
that all the clergj' in that church, are evangchcal in doc- 
trine, or united in sentiment 7 This is so far from being 
the fact, that of the eleven or twelve thousand ministers 
bcltmging to the established church in England, only 
two or three thousand are considered as evangelical.* 
Three-fourths, at least, of the whole number, differ en- 
tirely in sentiment, from such men as Scott, Newton, 

'See Hun's Instatlulion Sermnn, p. 'M. 

Th* term »Bnge1icii1 is here used, in its grn«ra1 ORCCtllatiiiii, la de- 

noM the lyilem of doctrine, moderaitly Calviniatic, which ia held by 

■neh men tii are named abore, and is genvrally lough! in Ifac Chriltiiin 

"Inlheyrnr 1773. a pel i[ ion wag prescnUd lo the Brilish Parlianieiii, 
HgfUd by KbonL iwo hundred and iifly clergymen of the EpiMopnl 
duMh, who held UnitBrian sentiments, praying Tor nWef from sub- 
teiiplioD lo the Thirty-nine Aniclea. When the petition was rejected, 
ihcM Uniismni neiiiUr left the cliurch nor worn eensured by it; bul 
eentinued in regular standing, tuliscribing the articles and reading tlie 
limtgy, Btul enjoying their ecclesiastical unmuniliai, as before, nnlwitli- 
itanding their public deilaralion of nniUrianism. Is Episcopacy or • 
lilur^ thru, ■ preseriBtive against Unilarianisml" — CAritlian Sptda- 
tor/iwl831,p.38G, 

The (hct is, that subscription lo ihe Thirty-Nine Articles, is not gni- 
trUly r«e>rd«l in England, (ia it in this country 1) as implying a cor- 
dial or u antno belief of them. They an niber constdartd a* ' aniclM 
of pwca' in Iho sense explained by Dt. Palry, in h>« Moral Philou^hy ; 
and iW undwsiood. they can be, and aciiwUy are, lubscribrd by 
penons of «ety different aeiilimeiit*. 
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RicHxoxD, and the Editors of the Christian Observer. 
In general, they are high churchmen^ and decidedly Ar- 
minian in sentiment, holding the doctrine of baptismal 
r^eneration, and of the exclusive validity of the Epis- 
copal ministr\^ and ordinances, and consigning all others, 
not conformed to their church, to the * uncovenanted, 
mercies of €k>d,' as furnishing for them, the only hope 
of salvation. 

And how is it ip this country ? We have the author- 
ity of one, whom the Christian Observer* declares to 
be a " most respectable American Episcopalian clergy- 
man, and distinguished preacher," for saying, " that there 
is not a party among the ranks of English clergy, in 
relation to points of theological discussion, which has 
not its counterpart in every important particular, among 
the clergy of America ; and that the din >and clash of 
those controversies which excite the most feeling in 
England, are echoed back by combatants here, who 
are as eager and obstinate as any in Christendom/' 
" Our church," this writer adds, ** with the exception of 
a few particulars, unconnected with theological doctrine, 
is an exact miniature of yours." I take no pleasure in 
stating these facts. I simply refer to them, to show, 
that the claims set up by our Episcopal brethren, for 
their Articles and Liturgy, as securing to their church 
unity of faith, and purity of doctrine and virorship, are 
unfounded.t The truth is, very httle reliance can be 

♦ Christian Observer, Nov. 1823. 

t Some facts illustrative of this point are referred to on the preceding 
page. The following are equally decisive. The great body of the 
Presbyterian churches established in England, about the time of Crom- 
well have become decidedly Unitarian ; while it is stated by Bogue and 
Bennett in their History of Dissenters, that not one of the Irdependent 
or Congregational churches was known to have apostatised to that 
heresy. 

But a short time since, a large number of Presbyterian ministers be- 
longing to the Synod of Ulster, 'in Ireland, who had acknowledged the 
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)>ltce(i on confessions of faith and formularies of doc- 
irinc. for {H^serving the church from false sentiments 
and cornipt pracjice. The best means for efTecling 
this, arc the means best adapted to enkindle and keep 
altve a spirit of humble, devoted piety. The reformed 
churches of Germany and 8\^'ilzcrIaDd once had, and 
many of them now have, a correct creed — scriptural 
Ibrmulanes of doctrine, to which all who ministered at 
the altar, or came to the communion, were required to 
give their assent. But moat of those churches, with 
their ministers, have passed through all the various 
grades of Arianism, down to the lowest sort of Socint- 
uiism, and even Deism, and yet retain the form of 

onnfewimi of (oilh, and the imsenMy'a ciKeciiimi, and vim iii «s xcga- 
\Mt Kmni'mg aahny pntbylrtian tnnustrt could be ratute, acconliiig lo 
"lilt (raiulaiijii," wcreprnvnl %u Ik Uniloriaiia. niul have tiacr wpsraled 
Inxn Uietr orUiodol lo^lbrcn ; or riiibcr, pcrlupi, ihcce have separaUiJ 
from theco. 

ALirsB boily of DnlUriaiii IB fnuiiij in tlie Srotrh nniiannl churcli, 
whkh i> ill fonn alticlly Pml>]'teriBn. Mm o( like principles with 
Kolicnion, iIh: hislorinn, bihI uliocnles i>( loose Iheology, are still taott 
nnownxia, anil lu>l<f tin power orthaichureli; while Di. Clialmere, hiiii- 
wtra Prrabylerjan, aoys of lli^ Scolch CongregalLonalLsU, Ihal Ihey 
Arm ■* the piiftB body of chrisiiani in the tJniWd Kingdom." 

In ikct, the impotence of both the Epiaixipal and Probyterian tbrtn cf 
ga>f>mini:iil to keep out error, is fully proveil. In regard la tbe latter, it 
ia undeniable, thnt in erery instance abroad^ where it hofi been brought in 
conUKl with Unlinrianism, it has yielded to the inffv^iion. Thiaiafbnnd 
Irtw In Holland, l^n^va, France, England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Aa to the efficacy of ProtbyteHaniam, lo Kcuce union, Just look al it 
in our own country, — we have PresbyLerianB, Cumberland Presbyleri- 
ana, Rcfurni«] Preabyterians, Aaaociale Preabyteriana, and Asaoeiale 
Rvfonned Pcrabyteriana. Beaidea theae, judging frain the preient tnnal 
deqilyio bcdeploroldiTiBicinaandBtrirei inihaichnreh, ws may ezpaci, 
tlwKre long several other aecU A'ill ^ring up in ita botoni and act tlican- 
■elTe* in hostile array agaiasl each other. If cnngTegallonalism ii ■ 
lop« of land, as ithai often been called, it will neverlbelets luflernolli- 
ing in europorison with creeds an) confeuiona of ftlih, on th< aeore of 
aiength to leuirc <hc church against tlie incoming of error and divinon, 
of eutrupUon and alrifc. Stt rtrira of tAis Kork in Ckrii. ^teL }f 

""l,p.3«,3W. 
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christian churches and the name of christian ministers. 
Articlea on paper, however scriptural, oppose but a fee- 
ble barrier to irrehgion and error, when these are seated 
in the heart, or are dominant in the head. They may, 
perhaps, enforce an outward submission, and produce 
an outward uniformity ; but of what use are these if 
error and sin lie lurking beneath ? In no country on 
earth are the forms of popery so rigidly observed as in 
Italy ; and yet in no country, are there so many infidels 
and atheists. 

5. The principles and polity of the Congregational 
churches are powerfully influential in promoting vital 
godliness. Look back to the primitive churches ; while 
they retained their simple form and simple mode of 
worship, they retained also their spirituality of chaiacter. 
Religion was in the hearts of the disciples a principle of 
living energy. Chiistianity mightily prevailed and 
flourished. The standard of the cross was set up in a 
thousand lands. Converts were multiplied as drops of 
the dew. Hundreds and thousands, attracted by the 
simple majesty of truth, ministered in love and apphed 
by the secret influences of the Holy Spirit, turned from 
dumb idols to serve the hving God. The gospel was 
then proved to be the power of God unto salvation. 
Its moral influence, untrammelled by forms and cere- 
monies of human invention, ' was too mighty for philos- 
ophy, priestcraft, arbitrary power, and prevailing corrup- 
tion combined.' But by degrees, primitive simplicity 
passed away ; and in its stead, ceremonies and rites were 
multiplied almost beyond enumeration. The sacraments 
were increased from two to seven. Religious worship 
was encumbered with endless forms and observances, 
and celebrated witli great splendor and show. The 
ministers of Christ, not contented with being simple 
(Cachers of religion, and helpers of the faith and joy of 
their brethren, began to lord it over God's heritage ; to 
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cUim pre-eminence one above another, and to aspire 
after the honors and distinctions of the world. At 
length, under C'onslantine, the church became an ally 
of tlic state, and Christianity, the estabhshed religion of 
the empire. And now tlie work of decay and corrup- 
tion went on with melancholy rapidity. Neither the 
ordinances nor the doctrines, nor the organization nor 
the officers of the church were any longer what they 
had been. * The houses of worship were made to rival 
royal palaces ; tlie ministers of the church, divided into 
different grades, and possessing difierent powers, were 
as numerouB as ihe ser^ant^ of a king, and fared as 
sumptuously. Paintings and statues, and gold and sil- 
ver vessels; various and most costly instruments of 
music ; scarlet and purple and fine linen ; robes and 
mitres and crowns, and'all lldngs magnificent and impo- 
aing, were employed to give splendor to divine worship, 
and cause a strong impression to be made on the senses.' 
But not todivell longer on the mournful picture, suffice 
it to say, thai things continued to wax worse and worse, 
till finally all ecclesiastical, and civil power too, was 
vested in the pope of Rome ; and kings and bishops 
were aUke compelled to do him homage. 

Now it is deeply affecting to notice, how at every 
atep, as llic church departed from the primitive, simple 
form of a i-epnblic, and assumed, by degrees, drm the 
fonn of an anstuaacy, then of a monarchy, and last of 
all, of a frightful despotism, piety constantly declined ; 
llic power of religion languished, till at length its light 
was smothered by the corniptionsof popery, and scai-ce- 
ly a single ray interrupted the deep darkness of a thou- 
Mmd years. 

Then it was that * bishops could not write their ovm 
names, that Hebrew and Greek were reckoned heretical, 
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that indulgences were sold, that prayers were offered to 
dead men and womep, that priests were thought to have 
power to forgive sin, that an old man was reckoned the 
vicar of the Almighty, and the inquisition was armed 
with its horrible powers, and did its work of blood arxl 
desolation.' Religion was lost amidst the multiplied and 
nameless forms that were thrown around it, and tlie 
spirit of devotion expired in a blind and senseless attach- 
ment to rites and ceremonies. 

But, to return from this digression, which I shall not 
regret, if it only seive to impress our minds, more deep- 
ly, with the importance of adhering, in out worship, lo 
the pure pattern of the gospel. Religion revived at the 
Reformation, and throwing otf the mummeries of po- 
pery, assumed something of its unadorned, primitive 
simplicity; and just in proportion as it did this, it pros- 
pered and flourished. In Switzerland. Holland, and 
Scotland, where the form of church government, and 
modes of worship, were the most simple, and approach- 
ed nearest to what they were in primitive times, most 
of the life and power of religion was exhibited. This 
is emphatically true of New England. Here our eccle- 
siastical order and modes of %vorship have, from the 
first, been characterized by great simplicity. Our 
churches have had no liturgy, no forms of prayer, no 
ritual of any kind. In our places of, worship, there is 
nothing of decoration, or splendid ornament, to attract 
the eye, or please the fancy. Nothing is thought of but 
the gospel, the prayers, the songs of praise. All is 
devoid of pomp and show. The minister is clothed in 
a modest black dress, and his sole business is, to fix the 
thoughts of the congregation on God, and to instruct 
tliem in the things of God. Simplicity and seriousness ; 
thought, intelhgence, truth, addressed du-ectly to the 
luiderstanding and the heart, — these are, and ever have 
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been, tbc cliarac (eristics of divine worsliip, as performed 
in tlie Congregational Chiiiches of New England. The 
fruita are maoiTest. A manly aiid vigorous piety ha^ 
been maintained in tlie churches. Their members, to a 
very great extent, have been exemplary, intelligent, 
devoted christians. The presence of God has been 
manifest in their sanctuaries ; the influences of the Holy 
Spirit have descended like the dew of Ilormon ; and 
great multitudes, ■ planted here in the house of the Lord." 
have been transfen-ed to ' flourish eternally in the courts 
of our God.* If the tree is known by its fruit, the evi- 
dence is decisive, that the simple form of government 
and mode of worship, diat prevail in our churches, are 
most liappily calculated to jtromote personal piety, and 
prepare the soul for tlie nobler worsWp of the heavenly 
world. 

And here, let me make this general remark, that just 
in proportion as christians rise in the tone of t/ieirpiely, 
their regard for fortna and ceremoniet is diminislied. 
and Uwii- attachment lo simplicity in the worship of God 
is increased. On the other hand, just in proportion us 
men depart from the spirit of religion, t/tet/ are wonl lo 
tubstUale forms in its place, and to become bigoted in 
Iheir attachment lo the mere ceremonials of worajiip. 
For an illustration of thiii, look at the Romish church. 
The dexotees of that comioiinion, can see no truth, or 
fiUfiUt^ce, or piety, in any religion except theirs. 
Theirs is tltc only true, infallible church ; theirs, the only 
autliorizcd ministry, and sacraments, and worship ; and- 
all who are without llic pale of ihcir church, arc wiUiuut 
iIh: hope of salvation, and bound over to pordition, lit 
the mean time, their worsliip itt little else than a tncn- 
busineiM of the senses : music, and punting, and paato- 
miinc, ood shows of various kinds, arc made to take the 
[>Iacc of the essentials of devotion. Their religion is n 
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mythology;* everything grand and impressive and 
sanctifying in Christianity, is turned into mere dramatic, 
or scenic effect; simple prayers are superseded by 
splendid ceremonies ; saints and images are made the 
intercessors with an almost forgotten God, and tlie im- 
mediate objects of devotion are lost sight of. A relic, a 
ceremony, a penance, a mere counting of beads, or ut- 
tering of prayers in an unknown tongue — thew are ac- 
counted the great things in religion, the weightier mat- 
ters of the law ; whilst the love of God and mankind, 
holy affections and a holy life are regarded as of little 
worth. No wonder that the populace, that uninformed 
and worldly men should be pleased and captivated with 
this sj-stem of superstition, which appeals so directly to 
the senses, and is so well adapted to lull the conscience 
and sooth the heart in its sins. The true practical effect 
of the wliole sumptuous apparatus of Romish worship 
is to woik upon the natural sensibilities, and to flatter 
men with a belief that they are the favorites of God, 
while in fact they are the slaves of sin. This is the ef- 
fect of every system of worship, just in proportion as it 
draws off the mind from the spirit of religion to the 
mere forms of it. And it was doubtless with a view to 
prevent this effect, and to inspire in the bosom a spirit 
of enlightened, fervent devotion, that our Lord Jesus 
Christ appointed the worship under the gospel to be 
simple, spiritual, appealing directly to the intellect and 
the heart, and fitted to raise the thoughts to God and 
heaven. 

And now if the principles and polity of our churches 
bear so near a resemblance to the churches of primitive 
limes; if they are adapted to all the various circum- 
stances of men, and to the most advanced state of soci- 
ety and the church ; if they harmonize with the genius 
Sec Nnlural History of Enthusinsin, p. 52, 
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of our civil institutions nnd tend directly to strengthen 
and perpctuaic them ; if, in fine, they are calculated to 
BCcure tlie purity of the churches, to promote persona! 
religion, to fonn a character of intelligent, fruitful piety, 
and thus qualify us to serve God here, and to enjoy him 
hereafter ; if tliis is the nature and tendency of the 
principles of Congregationalism, then have we good 
reason for strong attachment to them, and for wishing to 
see them extended through the world, and perpetuated 
to the latest posterity. They are principles, my friends, 
which are connected with all the best interests of socie- 
ty, and the dearest hopes of men. To publish and ex- 
tend them on earth. Apostles and Martyrs labored, and 
suffered, and died. To establish and perpetuate them 
in this land, our venerated fathers left the land of their 
birth, traversed the ocean, dwelt in the wilderness, and 
here laid down their lives a sacrifice in the cause of civil 
and religious liberty. 

The blessings resulting from these principles we en- 
joy in rich abundance, ami on us is devolved the high 
responsibility of transmitting them to those who shall 
come arter us. And while I would call upon all to cher- 
ish an enlightened attachment to the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made them free, and to guard, with the ii 
fluence of their united prayers and efforta, the sacred 
Irusl committed to their keeping, let me enforce the ex- 
hortation by reliearsing the words of two" of the ven- 
erable fathers of New England, uttered by them just be- 
fore they ascended to their reward in heaven. ' We 
do earnestly testify,' say they, ' that if any who are 
given to change, do rise up to unlungc the well estab- 
lished churches in this land, it will be the duty and inter- 
finl of tlie churches to examine whether the men of this 
trespass arc more prayerful, more watchful, more zeal- 
• Itrv. John Higglnson, i.nd Rev. WLllimii H«l*«ivl, 
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ous, more patient, more heavenly, more universally con- 
scientious, and harder students and better scholars, and 
more willing to be informed and advised, than those 
great and good men who left unto the churches what 
they now enjoy ; if they be not so, it will be wisdom for 
the children to forbear pulling down with their own hands 
the houses of God which were built by their wiser 
fathers, until they have better satisfaction.' 
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Of Uie Initli of t!iis inspired declaration, liow inter- 
esliiig an illustration is t'lirnished in the liistory of the 
' fathers of New England '< Their proud oppressors, 
wth their guilty works, liave long since passed into 
oblivion, or are remenilxsrud only with detestation and 
reproach. But llie memory of the pilgrims still endures, 
fragrant as tho breath of the morning ; and the lapse of 
time, instead of obscuring, only adds fresh lustre to their 
iiaiiiea, by unfolding, more cluarly, ihegrandcur of their 
vaterprisc and the immensity of the blessings conferred 
by them on theii- posterity and the world, 

Bricl^ indeed, are the notices of iheir character and 
viork«, that have come down to us, in the annals of our 
countrj' : and now, that the winils and slorins of two 
hundred winters have swept over their graves, wo [ook 
in' vain for Uic |)laces ^vlle^e most of them sleep beneath 
tlio nieot clod. Bui tiii.-y still live; live in the princi- 
ples tbey taught ; in the inslitutions ihcy establisliud ; in 
tho schools, academies, and colleges, and in iho virtue, 
intelligence, and Iiappiness, which bless their dcscend- 
uilD, and make this, in coinpariaon witli other lands, a* 
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I the garden of God. These are the monumeota of their 
[ tame ; far more durable than sculptured columns, or tri- 
T iimphal arches. They are a living memorial of the 
f wisdom and piety of our fathers, known and read of all 
t men; and in the recollection of their virtues and their 
Edeeds, thousands and millions, yet unborn, will rise up 
I and call them blessed. 

Of the causes which drove our ancestors from the 
J land of their birth, and brought them to tliese shores ; of 
f the churches they founded, and of the influence which 
I these churches have exerted over the interests of this 
community, some account was given you in a preceed- 
.- ing lecture. 

My present object is, to furnish you with a brief sketch 
[ of tlie character of our fathers, and also to attempt a 
tindication of them on some points, where their conduct 
has been severely censured. 

The subject, I am aware, can have little claim to your 
^attention on the score of novelty. It has so often been 
[•■considered, that it would be vain for me to expect to 
■(.■present it in a new light, or to furnish any thing, either 
a point of fact, or illustration, that ianot already famil- 
l^kr to most .of my hearers. And yet, such is the natiu-e 
■*'iof the subject, so strong and deep are its associations 
I "with all our dearest privileges and brightest hopes, that 
I it can never fail to interest, to instruct, and to prdfit, 
■however frequently presented, or however familiar to 
iur thoughts. The truth is, the founders of New Eng- 
^land were no ordinarj- men ; the purpose for which they 
Bjlived and died, was no ordinary purpose. They were 
B»emphat!cally the benefactors of mankind ; raised up of 
God, to establish new forms of society, to develop new 
Ijprinciples of government, and to open new sources of 
T*iiuman happiness and human improvement. Such 
I were their characters and achievements, and so im- 
I rmetisely interesting the consequences which have rei 
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cd trom llieir principles and conduct, tliat so long as 
tliere remains in us any regard to an illustrious ancestry, 
any veneration of viilue and pietj, any love of civil and 
religious liberty, we can never speak or h^ar of the pa- 
triarchs of New England, without feeling tliat they arc 
most worthy to be held in grateful and everlasting re- 
membrance. 

Nearly all nations, of wliicli we have any account, 
lose their origin in a fabulous antiquity, or in the obscure 
traditions of a savage state. Even those countries, where 
the arts and sciences have been most flourishing, were 
originally planted, or were afterwards overrun by bar- 
barians who had been driven from then- homes by the 
pressure of want, or the love of conquest. But far 
oilier causes gave rise to the settlement of New Eng- 
land. Her origin runs back to no fabled antiquity, is 
lost in no dark traditions of a barbarous age. Her first 
foundations were laid in intelligence, in virtue and piety. 
New England owes her existence to the love of religion, 
and solely to the love of religion." The men who first 
came here, were the chosen instruments of God, in ex- 
tending his empire on earth ; and for the accompiish- 
meitt of tliis great work, they were eminently qualified. 
Tbcy were not barbarians, whose descendants, like the 
Greeks and Romans, groped their way to civilization, 
ihrtugli ages of superstition and darkness. They were 

•TiKCillowiiignotefromHiilchinson, sortns well founjeil, "Wheth- 
er Brilaia wnulil have had any colonieiin Amcricn at thitday, (1760,) 
if (eligioD had noi bren ibv grand indu(ieinFni,u doubtful. OnehundrKt 
and twcnly yenti hmt patsisl from the diseoTery of ihe lunlham conli- 
nenl by ib< CsUw. wilhrnn ntii »i"T»wful BlWiiipl. Afttr repMlfd ol- 
t«npi!i had failnJ, ii aeMn* leu t>ri.liiible ihm any slinuld undBriakfir 
(uch on affair, than il woald h«T« been if no nllonpl lirul hum raadc.''— 
mtfA /ftU. p. 11. 

It required ihe patience, the telfdmial aiid roniiudeoftliepilgnm*,u 
cndutt Uk Ubon and lunnount ihe diffieullie* of planting a colour °" 
thew bkak and inboepilabia ihoiet. 
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not pagans, like the first inhabitants of Great Britain, to 
whom christian missionaries were sent, to turn them 
from dumb idols to the living God. They were not 
papists, who, like the planters of South America, 
shut up the word of God from their posterity, and en- 
tailed upon them the bondage of a corrupt and super- 
stitious religion. They were not slaves who came here 
to toil in the service of despotism, and transmit to a de- 
based posterity their own sad inheritance. They were 
not a band of lawless adventurers, fleeing from the hand 
of justice, and coming here only for the purposes of 
conquest and aggrandizement. They were enlightened 
freemen, who understood the nature, and appreciated 
the blessings of liberty. They were devoted christians, 
who, not being permitted to worship God according to 
the tiirections of his word, in their own land, fled to this 
American wilderness, that they might organize churches, 
and institute modes of worship, in accordance with the 
example of the Bible. They were, in short, men of 
great decision and.flrmness of character; of untiring 
patience and dauntless fortitude, and withal, ardently 
attached to the gospel and its institutions, ready to make 
any sacrifices in its defence and propagation, and quali- 
fied to lay broad and deep the foundation of a mighty 
empire.* 

* The coarse jest has often been repeated by foreign writers, that the 
Adam and Eve of the colonies came out of Newgate ; and even Dr. 
Johnson couJd stoop to utter the malignant remark, that the Americans 
are a race of convicts, and ought to be thankful for any thing we allow 
them, short of hanging. — BosweUj vol. ii. 

And yet the very work, in which the first of these sarcasms is repeated 
with great complacency, contains the following just sentiments respect- 
ing the character of our ancestors. 

'^ There are few states, whose origin on the whole, is so respectable as 
the American— none whose history is sullied with so few crimes. The 
Puritans who had fled into Holland to avoid intolerance, at home, carried 
with them English hearts. They couki not bear to think that their little 
community should be absorbed and lost in a foreign nation j they had 
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About to make this country the theatre of signal dis- 
plays of divine mercy, the great Huabandmaa brought 
hither tlie choicest vine, " He sif\ed three kingdoms 
lliat he mighr plant ihe Anicriean wilderness with the 
finest wheal ;" and the glorious harvest now waves over 
a tltousaiid lands. But this is a genera] view. Let us 
descend to a few particulars. 

In the first place, then, the fathers of New England 
were men of strong intelligence, and of great moral 
fortitude. Many of them were from families of dis- 
tinctioa, elevated by rank and fortune, and highly hon- 
ored in their own ciiuntr)- for tlieir talents and learning. 
Most of the ministers and civilians who came over wilh 
the colonist?, received their education in the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge ; and many of ihem were 
deeply versed in the literature and science of the day, 
enpecially in the learned languages.* It was no uncom- 
mon tiling for the early ministers of New England to 
read the Hebrew and Greek scriptures, and at their or- 
dinary morning and eveiung devotions in their families. 
They brought over with them extensive libraries, and 
were hard students all their lives. New England has 
never beheld in her councils men better qualified to lead 
in the affairsof Slate, than were Bradford, and Winslow, 
and Wiiithnip, and Haynes, and Hopkins, and Brad- 
Btr0ct, and Wyllys. Nor have the churches ever been 
blessed wilh more able or learned ministers than were 
Wihmn, and Cotton, and Norton and Shepai-d, and 
Hooker, and Stone. Messrs. Hubbard and Higginson, 

funaken ihur liirlli [.Imc anJ Uicir ia\u\\y pajin; buuttry iuvrd llicii 
cDUiUry Ukl ihrit moUKr longuc, anci railwr llian Iheir eluklnui aliuaU 
U«anM Mibjccu at JUiotlter Male, U>it ■peak nnottur Ungaagr, lbq> cx- 
pcMod[heinMlTciioBill]whanlihip»a»ildBn^norc4ikitiiiiiigin b «a*- 
Dgc land. No people on earth may to juitly prid« ihcmMilv« on ibcir 
■necMon m the New Engl amlo™.'"— Qua ftriy Ittv. No. \. 

* Runatf't Csluui&l Ci*U OMOrf, p. 835. Alkit'* BiofrafthiMl 
DiclnmaTT. 
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f^ho personally remembered this class of ministers, 

I fiescribe them in the following terms : " They were 

I of great renown in tlie nation from which the 

diudian persecution exiled them. Their learning, their 

nliness, their gravity, struck all men who knew them, 

tth admiration. They were Timothies in their houses, 

Chrysostoras in their pulpits, and Augustines in their 

tesputationa." The people who followed these holy 

linen into the wilderness were their spiritual children, 

J who imbibed their spirit and sentiments, and loved and 

f Venerated them as their fathers in Christ. They were 

[ wen of great enterprize, and of the most decided moral 

tourage. They feared God ; and therefore felt and 

» acted as if they had no one else to fear. In the 

r defence of their principles, they were prepared to make 

iny sacrifices, or to encounter any dangers. They 

Eiwere men to whom conscience and duty were every 

I 'tiling ; human threats and human punishments nothing. 

T They could endure shame, reproach, imprisonment and 

[exile ; but they could not endure to yield up tlicir con- 

L Sciences to the dictation of arbitrary power, or wear the 

I "yoke imposed upon them by the prince and prelates of 

Va corrupt establishment. 

We can, indeed, form no conception of the hai'dships 
and sufferings endured by our fathers in securing for us , 
these pleasant homes and this goodly inheritance. 
They were hardships and sufferings, the bare thought of 
which, it would seem, must have disheartened and over- 
whelmed them. And yet they endured them, not only 
with fortitude, but with cheerful, unrepining resolution. 
Like the primitive christians, they took joyfully the 
spoiling of their goods ; and were willing to suffer all 
things for the sake of Chi-ist and his cause. Hence, 
when the whole scene of their sacrifices and dangers 
was full in their view, instead of shrinking from them, 
they could meekly say, "When we are in our graves^ ^^ 
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will be all one, whether we have lived in plenty or in 
penury ; whether we have died ip a bed of down, or 
locks of straw. Only ihis is the advantage of the mean 
condition, tUat it is a more freedom to die. And the 
less comfort any liavc in llie things of this world, the 
more liberty they have to lay up treasure in heaven.' 
When told by their friends in England, that they might 
perish by the way, or be cut off by famine or the sword, 
their only reply was, " We may trust God's providence 
for these things. Either he will keep these evils from 
U3( or will dispose them for our good, and enable us to 
l»car them." The sentiments expressed by one of their 
nilmbcr may indeed be taken for the sentiments of ail. 
" I take notice of it," lie says, " as a great favor of God, 
not only to preserve my life, but to give me contcnted- 
ness in all nnr straits ; insomuch that 1 do not remember 
that ever I did wish in my heart, that I had never come 
into this country, or wished myself back agab to my 
fstlier's house. The Lord Jesus Christ was sn plainly 
held out in the preaching of the gospel, and God's Holy 
Spirit was pleased to accompany the word with such 
efficacy to many, that our hearts were taken off from 
Old England, and set upon heaven. The discourse not 
only of the aged, but of the youth also, was not, how 
shall we go to England, but how shall we go to heaven.'' 

Sentiments like these bespeak a moral courage in the 
meii who uttered them, — a spirit of self-denial and aclf- 
devotioa to tlie cansc of God and the good of mankind, 
which were hardly surpassed in the purest nnd hestdays 
of Christianity. They are indeed the ' sentiments of b 
lofly virtue," of a high, immovable confidence in God, 
md well entitle our fatliers to be regarded as of kindred 
ipirit witli A[Kist1es and martyrs. 

We may next notice their disintertsledwxx and high 
Hud otiT fathers been men of a narrow. 
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selfish policy, they would never have left the green fields 
of England, for the dreary wilds of America. A little 
bending of the conscience, a little relinquishment 
of duty, and a alight outward submission to mitred 
authority, would have kept them in possession of 
their quiet homes and spared them the sacrifices and 
perils of a removal into this distant and desert land. 
But I hey had higher and nobler views. They had a 
largeness of heart and a grandeur of purpose which for- 
bad their settling down at home, contented if they might 
but live in ease and die in plenty. Their eye was on 
other and better objects. They had, as they expressed 
it, " an inward zeal and great hope of propagating the 
kingdom of Christ to the remote ends of the earth." 
This was the grand inspiiing motive of their enterprize ; 
they looked beyond the little circle of selfish interest, to 
the kingdom of God and the salvation of their children, 
and their fellow men. With this olijcct in view, they 
bade farewell to their friends and their homes, and tlie 
land of their father's sepulchres, and committed them- 
selves to the perils of the deep and the trials of the 
wilderness. Immediately on their arrival in the place 
of their future destinies, we behold them, not absorbed, 
each one, in seeking his own private interests, but dwell- 
ing together as a great family, having a common interest, 
and all endeavoring to promote the general good.* 

• TliopBCuliaraitualionof the Plymouth colonials nnlurallyled 
like the Vir^iuians, for u time, lo throw all Ibeir properly 
man Block, end like the member! a! ono family, In curry on 
of industry hy their joint labor for tlic public good. This policy 
soon found to be aLtended with great difficulties i and ufieralrial of about 
three years, it was relinquished, and a separalion of posisesions waa in- 
troduced, though the lult right of separate property was not admitted lilt 
a much later period. — Maihcr. B. 1. Ch. ili. 

So Iho author believed when he penned the above note. But subsc- 
qucnl investigalion has convinced him thai the Pilgrima never attempted 
to imitate the primitive chrialianB, ns asserted by Robertson and other 
writers, by having a community of goods. 
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While yet the wildcrnega was luisubdued, and the wild 
beasts and savages were prowliug around iheir paths, 
tliey began to legislate and act for the public weal and 
the beneht of posterity.* The sanctuary, the college, 
the school house, the hall of legislation, and the court of 
justice, rose nearly at the same time with Iheir own 
humble dwelling ; and wherever a new settlement was 
cooimenced, it began and arose under the combined in- 
fluence of all these causes. At a very early period, a 
law was passed, obliging all heads of families to teach 
their children and apprentices so much learntog as to 
enable them to read perfectly the English language. 

Within seventeen years after the Eetllcmeot of Mas^ 
sachu»etts, the system of free schools was regularly or- 
ganized, and became matter of legislation.! Every 
townsliip of fifty householders, was required by law to 
maintain a public school, at public expense ; and every 

Not ha»iQg capital cnongh lo exccule iheir wbemeR, ihay (buniJ il n«- 
0CMUT toc*nlor inki an amn^menl wiih meo of business in LfQiidon, by 
wUsIl the vholB cotapnny was consliiuled a numerous partnership. 
The servicva of each emigrant were roted as a eapilal or ten pounds, 
•ndbetonstd to th? company^ nil profits were lo be referred, (ill the (rul 
of MTen ytara, whfrn ilie whole nmount, and all houses and lands, and 
gardens and fields, were lobe divided among the ahnrthQldEra, accoidlng 
lo iboir tiespe<^i«e iiitenais. The London merchant wlio risked 
biinlrod poiinila, would receive for his monrjr ten tb!d mom iban ihe 
pennyh^i* cmigmnt Ibr his entire seniraa. Theplsn was eminetitlyui 
bappY in its inlliieiirfl, but it irns farced upoa the colonists by ths itecei 
ntifeof tlwir eotuliiian. Thoy prefbrmllhe xysiemof privair proptriy, 
and scIhI upon it a* far and ns toon as possible.— £tc Banerajt't Hiu 
Tol. \.3M. 

• " Atler Ood hwJ carried lis iinre to New England,' say they, ' an 
had hujideil our hoiisM, (inivided necrasarirs for aiir livrlliiMK!, reaml 
etmrenieni plaors <br God's Worshtfi, and Killed the civil fercriiineDI; 
«M of IhR nrli ihinea wa longetl for. and took*(t nlW, wax tu idTsn^ 
learning and perpelunto il lo ponlnrity, drroding lo lesic an illiteral* miii 
inlry to the ehurehm, whrn our prraent miniaters shsll be in the duii. 
1. tAtf.G>U<cl,»tO. 

t The system eiuMd in praeliec wrenl jttn aarlier. 
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I to'wnship of one hundred householders, to maintain m 
I like manner, a grammar school, to instruct youlh and fit 
Pfijem for the University, to the end, they say, in this 
rinemorable law, that learning may not be buried in the 
graves of our forefathers in chirch and state.* Only 
Itiglit years after the arrival of our fathers in M assachu- 
lietts, four hundred pounds sterhngf were granted by the 
rGeneral Court to found Harvard College. Large ad- 
F* ditional grants were soon made, both in land and mon- 
ey; and so general was the interest feh in the prosperi- 
[ ty of that Institution, established expressly 'for Christ 
I and his church,' that frequent contributions were made 
[ to aid its funds, both in Connecticut and New Haven ; 
I «nd money was granted from the public treasury, 

At the same time, the most liberal prooision was made 
Jifcrthe support of the gospel. The institutions of reli- 
■ ■gion were held in such high estimation by our fathers, 
1 and were deemed so essential to the prosperity of soci- 
Uety, tliat they considered it no hardship, but rather a 
[' privilege, to contribute of their substance to establish 
[.and support them. The first churches in New England, 
J though their numbers were small, generally poor and 
L subjected to all the dangers and difficulties incident to 
ft the settlement of a new country, usually supported two 
I. able, experienced ministers. The six first towns in 
L Connecticut enjoyed the constant labor of ten able min- 
F isters. This was one minister to about fifty families, or 
1 to two hundred and sixty or seventy souls. J 

Had the people of the present day as high a regard 

or the gospel, or were they as willing to make sacrifices 

[. for its propagation among the destitute, the moral wastes 

[of our country would speedily be blessed with tlie 
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means of flalvalion, and ihe teeming, millions of its pop- 
ulation be saved from barbarism and ruin. 

The enlarged and benevolent spirit of our pilgrim 
fatliers, was not confined to the people of their own 
community. They were men who pitied tlie heathen ; 
and one object of their emigration to this country was, 
thai they might dilTiise the light of the gospel over this 
dark and bcniglitcd continent. 

Id the very infan<^y of the colony, they began to take 
measures for the civilization and conversion of the In- 
dians. Towards these ill-fated sons of the forest, they 
always conducted with strict justice, and generally, with 
great kindness and forbearance* " They did not claim 
one foot of ground in the country, till they fairly pur- 
chased it of the natives."-(- At a very early period, a 
school was established at Harvard College, to teach 
them the rudiments of the christian faith. Missionaries 
were sent forth to guide them into the way of life, and 
great was the success which attended their labors. 
Eliot, the famed Apostle of the Indians, lived to see 
twenty-four christian societies organized among them, 
and these instructed by twenty-four native preachers. 
In 1700, there were thirty Indian churches in New 
England, under the pastoral care of the same number 
of Indian preachers. In some villages, a large proportion 

• Saya Dr. Dwiglil, " ihe annals of llie world cannot furnuh a single 
initance, in wbicli annlion, or any olher body politic, hai irealed its allies. 
or Ua lubjccu, elihcr with mure jusUcF, or more humanity, llioo the New 
England eoloniili (regl«d llieso peopli. Excluntrly of the eounliyof 
ihc Pequodi, (he inliabimnlH ur ConnecLicul bonglil, uolus I am d«cciv- 
•J, every inch of ground coniiuncd within thai colony, of its native pro- 
(niaUtr*. The penpleof Rliode Uland, Plymouth, MnauiehuKtta, and 
Now Hwnpihirv, proccnlod Khoily in the lame equitable roannflr. Until 
Philip'* war, in 1675, not a aingle foot uf ground in Now England waa 
d, or oooapied, by the eolotimts mi any Mber (rare, hut thai uf tuit 
tt.—DieiiiU'i TravtU, tol, i. p. IIH. 
t M«thir'i MrgMlift UMarj of Di*MiU*r«, toL ii. p. 13L 
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of the familiea were families of prayer. In this noble 
work, Eliot, and Mayhew, and Bourae, and Cotton, 
took the lead, and were followed by Treat, and Sar- 
geatit, and Brainerd, and Edwards. Thousands of poor 
Indians, gathered into the fold of Christ by the instru- 
mentality of these servanta of God, have entered the 
world of light, and with them are rejoicing in the pres- 
ence of their common Redeemer and King. 

Another trait in the character of our fathers, was 
their attention to the religious instruction of their chil- 
dren. They adopted the maxim that 'families are the 
nurseries of the church and the commonwealth ; ruin 
families, and you ruin all.' They aimed, therefore, to 
engage tlie presence and blessing of God to abide in their 
fatmlies. With their own hearts set upon heaven, they 
were earnestly desirous that their children might be 
prepared to follow them to the world of glory. For 
this purpose, tiiey constantly maintained family religion 
and family government. The word of God was daily 
read, and the worship of God daily observed in their 
houses. They sought for their children, as they did for 
llicmselves, first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness. The influence of this principle was prominent in 
the family, in the school, and in all their domestic a 
social arrangeipents. Their towns were churches, s 
the young people saw little abroad to weaken the efTeta 
of the example and instructions whi^h they enjoyed ■ 
home. In the great work of training the young for tl 
service and glory of God, parents and magistrates, a 
pastors and churches co-operated with mutual zeal i 
fidelity. These labors, honored with the blessing ( 
God, rendered the second generation of the colonic! 
hai'dly less distinguished for their piety, than were thefl 
fathers. The great body of them were members ( 
the church and adorned their profession by a holy life. 

That the fathers of New England were the ardei 
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friends of liberty will not be questioned. They had 
shown themselves its firmest advocates in their nalire 
land ; and when driven out by the rod of oppression, 
lliey came here bearing the standard of hbeny, and set 
it up. a glorious ensign to the nations. And that their 
children mi^ht bo qualified to hvc under a free govern- 
ment, and enjoy its blessings, tliey look great pains In 
fono in (hem correct moral principles ; and to nccus- 
torn them, from ehildhood, to that subordination, and 
tiioBC habits of obedience wliich are essential to tlic ei- 
irience of republican institutions. Thr?y carefully in- 
calcatcd the duty of obeying tlie laws for conscience 
take, antl of shnwitig reject to superiors, especially to 
magistrates. And lliat there might be the best reason 
for such respect, (liey chose, with much eircumspcction, 
out of ail the people, abit; men, such as feared God and 
baled covelousness, to bear ru!e over them. The sufii^- 
ges of the people were not solicited by needy adventur- 
eni, nor intrgiied after by young and ignorant ambition. 
Government was nut considered as ealablished for the 
palilicaiion or emcilument of olScc seekers, but for the 
prolection and happiness of the people; and promotion 
WM conferred, not jjrrmaturcli/, as the reward of patri- 
ot professions, but viielij, as the reward of tried tnteg- 
ri^in the Bubordinato grades of usefulness. 

ChoKQ by such a peo|)le, and for ^uch purposes, the 
rnlen of tlic land 'were a terror to evil duciiii, and a 
prtiae to thoHc who did well. By their talents, ibctr 
age, their cxpcrienre, their example, and their official 
influence, they uphold rel'gious institutions, sustained the 
ttoej^gy of law, gave a healthful tone to public morals 
and endeavored to prevent crime, and sii|>erse<Ie the no- 
cenity of pimishmrnt, by establishing over tlio mind 
the authority of Jehovah. The result was lite universal 
prevalence of moral pnnctple and mural practice, ukI 
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to a great extent, of true religion. For it pleased God 
to make it manifest by the blessings bestowed on our 
fathers, that godliness is profitable unto all things, hav- 
ing promise of the life that now is, and of that which is 
to come. 

No men ever cherished a more sacred regard for the 
Sabbath than did our pilgrim ancestors.^ One reason 
why they left Leyden, was the unrestrained profanation 
of the Lord's day, by the inhabitants of the place. They 
trembled for the consequences of such an example to 
their children, and wished to remove where the full in- 
fluence of God's holy day might operate in forming 
their characters and fitting them for heaven. They 
considered the Sabbath as the firmest support of virtue 
and religion, and consequently, as lying at the founda- 
tion of social happiness and political prosperity.f They 
therefore observed the day with great seriousness. 
They prepared for its approach, by a seasonable adjust- 
ment of their temporal affairs ; they welcomed its arri- 
val with joy, and spent all its hours in the public and 
private duties of religion. A sacred stillness reigned in 
their habitations, and throughout their villages and 
towns, well befitting the day of God, and well calcu- 

♦ " It was a distinguishing mark of a Puritan in those times, to see him 
going to church twice a day with his Bible under his arm ; and while 
others were at plays and interludes, at revels, or walking in the fields, 
or at the diversions of bowling, fencing, &c. on the evening of the Sab- 
bath, iheze with their families were employed in reading the scriptures, 
singing psalms, catechising their chiWren, repeating sermons or prayers. 
— iVeaZ, vol. i. p. 560. 

t The sentiment of the excellent Mr. Shepard, minister of Cambridge, 
was the common sentiment of the day. " If any state would reduce the 
people under it, unto all sorts of superstition and impiety, let them erect 
a dancing Sabbaih ; and if the god of this world would have all profess- 
ors enjoy a total immunity from the love of God, and all manner of licen- 
tiousness allowed them without check of conscience, let him then make an 
every day Sabbath.** — Magnaliaj vol. i. p. 349. 
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a raise the affection.^ and thouglits to the eternal ^| 
ihbi ui heaven. ^| 



For the scriptures our Fathers chei-ished the profound- 
Dst veneration. They received them with unhesitating 
faith as given by inspiration of God. Tliey studied lliem 
as the only rule of religion, and humbly endeavored to 
conform ihcir doctrines and lives to this only standard 
of failh and practice. What those doctrines were, I 
have before stated. Tliey were the doctrines of the 
Reformation, the doctrines of Grace, the doctrines now 
denominated Calvinistic, and held in all the evangehcal 
churches of New England.* Our fathers believed 
these doctrines, not because they were taught by Luther, 

• It Lns bd^n BUggpstn] (hot il woull be well to omit Die above lerm!i 
inilwcribing tiiedocirinnl belief of our falhers. But the uulhor can are 
no f^ood nason for this. It b true, that the enemiea arcvangelicul teli- 
gioa, and among them some pmreased ministers of the gospel, are much 
gnu&ed when, by miBrejireKenlntion and pervcrgion, tliey can moke 
then lennsUie occnsion of bringing reproach upon the doctrinra of ortho- 
dox (thrutians. They intimate that our falhers believed aU the doctrines 
Unglhl by CatTJD and Luther, and simply because tiry taught them ; 
and ibey vould Tain lia«G il undersUiad thai tt^e orthodox of the present 
day believe precisely the sonie doctrines, Budon the same ground. They 
know better ; and when they make such rcjirescntations, they da it only 
M bring odium upon a system of doctrine which (hey dare not al(em(il 
to reftite by fait argumwil. 

When ihedootrines of the Refbrmalion, liie docirines of Grace, the 
dooti'iiiBi denominated Colvinislic are spoken of, il is intended to desig- 
nate a lydem of truth — a system distinct from ArminianLsnt nnd Soein- 
ianutm. and which in its aiential prineipks was held by (he relbrmers, 
was held by our faihcra, and is now held by evangelical christians in 
New England, nnd throughout (he world. It is not [iretended, nor by 
an honest inlrrpretnlion of language, can it bo affirmed, that every semi- 
mani, which may at any lime have been aunched to tills lystem, has 
boen believed by all who have embraced the system. This is not inu ; 
and those who insinu*i« to the contrary, kiwiB it is not trur ; and when 
Unitarian* and others rvprcwnt tiic Orthodox ni boldins alt that Calvin 
and the rtFforntcrs taught, (here is loo much evidence Ihni Ihry do it with 
■ wititd ittigii, and may justly be charged wllli bearing folaa wiiaau 
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€r Csjvm. or airr other imMKpired man, — they thought 
fcr dbefE^aeiTcs ; they caBed no man master, — they be- 
5ev«d them, becanse th^y foimd them m the Bible ; and 
diey iiTcd them, because they had feh their power in 
CTfenr own heartsw azid had witnessed their effects in the 
hearts 2nd Eres of others Hence, they embraced them 
wkh a de^p and thorooeh conTictkn of their Tital, saving 
essenzy. They taatgfat them m their families; they 
taoszht them in their schools : they taoght them in their 
chorvhe^ : and their endie characters and habits were 
tormed aoder ther inSiience. 

Wkh what vigilance they guarded the purity of the 
churches^ I hare aineady intimated. They admitted 
none to membersh-^) but such as gave evidence of per- 
sonal refigioD : acd ihey retained none in their com- 
nmnioo. who iived in known dsebedknce to the laws 
rfChrisL 

That their churches might be ccMnposed of holy per- 
sons^ their children saved and the cause of religion sus- 
tained and promoted in the land, our fuous ancestors 
had their hearts much set iq>on revivals of religion.. 
They prized above all earthly blessings the influences 
of the Holy Spirit It was no doubtful matter with 
them, whether those influences are a reality, or whether 
they are indispensable to the conversion of siimers. 
They hung all their hopes of salvation for themselves 
and their posterity on the word of God, and the efiBcacy 
of his Spirit. Hence, ministers, and magistrates, and 
churches, were much in the halHt of unitedly lodting up 
to God for the efiusions of his Spirit. Frequent and 
special seasons of fasting and prayer were set apart for 
this purpose ; and most signal were the displays of di- 
vine power and mercy which they were permitted to 
witness. A volume would scarcely contain the instances 
record of the special out-pourings of the Holy Spirit 
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un Uic cliurdies of New England. lu 1029, in J630, 
UkI 40^ Uie prewncc of God ^vae wonderful])' manifest- 
vd in most nf ilie setllcmi^iits ; and, in allusion to these 
fiefisona of mercy, one of iheni says : In those days, God, 
even our Cod. did bless New England." Says another, 
alluiliiig to llie same seasons of refreshing: Let us call 
to mind ilio fu-st glory in ihc first planting of New Eng- 
land. O that converting glory which did liicn appear; 
muhiludes were converted to thee, O Zion. Let me 
say, mnlliludes, multiludca were converted to thee, O 
Hartford, 1o tlice, O New Haven, and to lliee, O "Wind- 
sor; u»l the same may be said of many churches in 
New England.f I might descend fo later times, espe- 
cially 10 IfiHO. to 1705, to 1734, 40, and 45, at which 
periods, and to Koine extent during the intervals, God 
poored out hia spirit upon the churches in a very won- 
derful tnanni^r, and thousands of happy converts were 
galhered inio the fold of Christ. But enough has been 
said to show in what estimation ibeae seasons of divine 
meruy were lield hy the fathers of New England ; and 
how, in answer lo iheir prayers, showers of grace have, 
from geoeratiiin to generation, descended upon tins fa- 
vored portion of nur land, clothing it with moral ver- 
dure, and rendering it as the garden of God. 

U I have nol incnlioncd piety, as forming a distinct 

tnil in the character of our fatliers, it is because this 

(nut wax blended with all iheir feelings and actions, and 

ahonc forth as the grand, pervading principle of their 

conduct and livex. Sayx the Rev. Thomas Prince : 

" There never was, perhaps, before seen such a body of 

pious people together on the face of tJie earlJi. For 

ttiote who «une over fmsl, came for the sake of religion, 

and for that pure religion, which was entirely hated by 

• Gillir*' Uidariol CoUmuoiu. 

t PhnM't ChritUon HiMwr, t«L L p. "Ku 

10 
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the loose and profane of the world. Their civil and 
eccIeEiastical leaders were exemplary pallerns of piety. 
They encouraged only the virtuous lo come vrith, and 
follow them. They were so strict on the riciona, both 
b church and state, that the incorrigable could not en- 

\ dure to live in the land, and went back again." 

Indeed nothing in the character of these men, espe- 
cially their ministers, strikes me with such admiration, as 
iheir fervent, devoted piety. They were eminently 
men of God, To know him, to serve him, to enjoy 

' him, was with them the great end of existence. They 

I were migiity in prayer. They were trained in the 

school of affliction, which gave a deep, mellow tone to 
their piety ; a holy familiarity and fervor to their suppH- 
cations, and caused them to feel and act habitually as 
strangers and pilgrims on earth. Their virtues took 
hold on another world ; their grac'Cs were matured by 
BUlTering, and were daily invigorated by converse with 
God and invisible scenes. Hence their contempt for 
external circumstances, their patience in tribulation, 
their fortitude, their tranquillity, their inflexible resolu- 
tion, their steady hope and lofty purpose. One over- 
powering sentiment possessed their minds and impelled 
them onward in the path of duty and heaven, regardless 
alike of the frowns and flatteries of the world, and of 
toil, and danger, and suffering ; — it was the fear and the 
love of God, and the hope of his eternal favor in glory. 
That favor they now enjoy. They rest from their 
labors and their works do follow them. 

11, But it may be asked, had these men no faults ? 
They had, — they had the faults of our common nature ; . 
nor were they wholly free from the faults of the age in 
which tliey lived ; and these, misrepresented and exag- 
gerated as they often have been, are regarded by some 
^^^^aa almost a complete offset to their virtues and as it!^^^ 



deling them worthy only of doubtful praiae. Let ua 
examine some of the charges brought against our fathers, 
and see whether ihey are capable of vindication. 

I . In the first place then, it is alleged that they held the 
dodrinGAofCalvin, which aro said to be 'gloomy,' 'chit- 
lii^.' and of ' demoralizing tendeiicy.' Their doctrines 
were CO doubt Calvinistic ; and we rejoice to see these 
doctrines associated with so much unquestionable excel- 
lence of character; with such strong intelligence, lofty vir- 
ttie.and nobleness of purpose. It is a circumstance which 
speaks much for ihc truth and excellence of these doc- 
Irioes, and goes far to convict those who bring the objec- 
tioa that they are 'gloomy and severe,' either of gross 
ignorance, or of wilful misrepresentation. "When other 
^sterna shall have produced a piety as devoted, a moral- 
ity-as pure, a patriotism as disinterested, and a state of 
lociety as happy, as have prevailed where the doctrines 
of our fathers have been most prevalent, it may be iii 
■eaaon to seek an answer to this objection." At present 
I will diemiiis it by citing the opinion of a learned civil- 
iiui and inlidcl, found in the British Encyclopedia.* 
After an account of the Calvinistic and Arminian sys- 
teniR, to the latter of which he gives the preference, this 
writer says : '■ There is one remark which we feel our- 
wives bound to make. It is tliis, that from the earliest 
ages down to our own days, if we consider the charac- 
ler of the ancient Stoics, the Jewish Essenesi the mod- 
em Ctdviniits and Jansenists, compared with that of 
their antagonists, thi! Bpicuiians, the Saddiicees, the 
Arminians and the Jesuits, we shall find that thoy have 
mxcclled, in no small degree, m ikf. practice of the mart 
.rigid and rexpeclable virtues ; and have been the highett 

•ArtkUPf«iMtinaiioii, laid w Uii»e bwn written by Robert ForiyUi, 
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to their own age, and the best modch fo 
every succeeding age." 

Our fathers have been accused of ' superstttioa? 
rigidness,' and ' bigotry ' in their religious opinions 
practices. To this accusation I am not careful to 
iwer; because it is rarely brought, except by those, 
lo are wont to regard all steadfastness in the faith, and 
ictness in religion, as superstition and bigotry. Indeed 
change tliese terms of reproach, bo often cast upon the 
memory of our fathers, into piety and constancy in {he 
service of God, and you will have a much truer repre- 
sentation of their characters, than is usually given of 
them by their enemies. The ancestors of New England 
had not learnt, as have many of their descendants, to 
tamper with their consciences and their God, Rehgion 
and eternity were with them serious matters ; and if 
defending the one, and preparing for the other, they 
were unbending, and sometimes erred, on the score 
strictness, it was certainly erring on the safe side, and' 
a manner which it were wisdom in their posterity 
litate, rather than indulge in that thoughtlessness 
and another world, which is characteristic of 
ly at the present day. 
Our fathers have been censured for adopting tl 
of Moses as the ground of their own civil code, 
it this is not true any further tlian they considered 
those laws to be of a rnoral nature and adapted to their 
circumstances. They immediately departed from then*, 
in a great variety of particulars ; and as their circum- 
Btancee changed, they departed from them still further, 
— a fact which plainly proves that they never meant to 
adopt the' Mosaic law, aa universally binding on them- 
selves or other christians. Tliat they had a high respect 
for that law, as instituted by God, is true, — that they 
adopted many of its principles into their own system of 
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TCgulfttioiis is equally true ; and in doing so ihey acted 
most wisely. One immediate effect was to diminish the 
number of human actions punishable by death, from one 
hundred to fourteen. That in some particulars, they 
followed the Jewish law too closely is adnntted. Would 
it have been wiser had they adopted the judicial code of 
their native land, in which were registered at that time 
one hundred crimes, the punishment oNvhich was deatli, 
and which have since been increased to one hundred 
and seventy-six ?• 

4. It is alleged that they onactcd laws which were 
oppreeisive to other denominations, and, moreover, that 
they were actually guilty of persecution. This indeed 
tH a serious charge, and to some extent must be admit- 
ted to be true. And yet whoever candidly examines 
the facts in the case, will find abundant evidence that 
OUT fathers, in this respect, were far from being sinners 
above all who have dwelt on the earth. Many of 
the laws that are complained of were enacted when 
Uiere were few or none of any other denomination in 
the land. They were designed to protect and support 
tlicir own ecclesiastical and civil order ;t and not to 
operate at all as persecuting or oppressive enactments 
against christians belonging to other sects. It is also 
troo that most of thusu person^' who arc said to have 
been persecuted and oppressed, suffered not so much for 
their religious opinions, a^ for their otTcnces against the 
stale.^ Some of them outraged all decency and order, 

• Dwighi's Trardj, toI. i. p. IfiG, 
rSw Uiiii [Hiiiii stily nrjjiiul In Prviidcui QMlncj't Cenunniat Ad- 

lltTH.p.US— fi3. 

iThU, nctonling w Wiiilhnjp, win tlir groiiiul oliix lonltnM orban* 
i>tttni>tu, poaittl on Rogri WlUionia. ' Ete broAcbal and diirulgad Ui- 
vttm acw opinions neunu iho aulhurity u( mBgijUiiU*, u >1m wiow 
LeUen of ilehnuiiDn buiJi of Ih* tna^iiiirnte* and tlu chuiUm/^ FPi^ 
lii^t Od. «/ N. B. fdU. h Satogf, vol i. !>■ 1C7. 
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and committed such acts as would unquestionably, af 
the present day, subject a man to imprisonment, if not 
to a severer punishment. 

The fathers of New England, endured incredible 
haifisliips in providing for themselves a home in the 
wilderness ; and to protect themselves in the undisturb- 
ed enjoyment of rights, which they had purchased at so 
dear a rate, they sometimes adopted measures, which, 
if tried by the more enlightened and liberal views of the 
present day, must at once be pronounced unjustifiable. 
But shall they be condemned" vrithout mercy, for not 
acting up to principles which were unacknowledged and 
unknown throughout the whole of Christendom ? Shall 

For B partk'.dar acirount of the causes for wliicli Mr, Williuna WM 
boniihed, sec Hulcliinson's History of Mossacliuselts, to!, i. p. 
Dwight'a Travels, vol. t, p. 142; Magnalin, rol. ii. p. 430. 
laws, Bubsequenlly enacted against the Baptists and Q.uukers, no 
most cBrtainly, can justify them. Tliey were oppressiye uu] 
Btil let no one reproach, too severely, the memory of our fathers, 
matter, tilt he is certain, that in similar drciimilances, he would have 
shown abetter temper. 

It is iLllowcd that they were culpable; but wedo not concede, that in 
(he present instance, they stood ulone, or that ihey merited all the cen- 
sutebesiowedonthem. "Laws Himilario those of Massachusclis were 
passed elsewhere against the Quakers and also agtttDEtlhe Baptists, par- 
ticularly in Virginia. If no eiccution took place liere, it was not owing 
la the moderation of the church." — Jefeison, Virg. Query, XVlll. 

"The prevalent opinion among moat secia of chrisiiaas, at that day, 
that toleration is sinful, ought to be remembered ; nor should it bs forgot- 
tnt. that the first QuokarB in New England, beside speaking oiid writing 
irhat was deemed blasphemous, reviled magistrales ani! ministers, aud 
disturbed religloas asiemlilies ; and (hat the tendency of their opinions 
and practices was to the subversion of the commonwealth in the period 
of ila infancy." — Hbimss' Amer. Aimali. HiiUh. vol. i. p. IBO^. 

" It should be added that in Mussachusetts, the Ian which enacted that 
atl Quakers returning into the stale aflerbaniBhrnenl, should be punished 
with death, and under which (aar persons were e;tocuted, mM with grant, 
and at Gi^t, successful opposition. The deputies, wba Miutiluted the 
popular branch of the legislature, at lirst rejected it; but alter wards, on 
re-consideration, concurred with the magistrates, (by whom it was ori- 
^natly proposed,) by amajoriiy of one only." CAr. Sjtict. 1830, p.SCC 
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they alone be lit-ld responsible fur npiiilotis and condnct 
which had become sacred by antiquity, and which were 
eommon to christians of all other denominations? Every 
govcmnicnt then in eriatence assumed to itself the right 
to legislate in matters of religion ; and to restrain here- 
sy by penal statutes^ This right was claimed by rulers, 
admitted by subjects, and is sanctioned by the names of 
Lord Bacon and Montesquieu, and many olhers equally 
famed for their talents and learning. It ia imjust then, 
to 'press upon one poor persecuted sect, the sins of all 
Christendom.' The fault of our fathers was the fault 
of the ago ; and though this cannot jiistify, it certainly 
fumrghes extenuation of their conduct. As well might 
you condemn them for not understanding tlio art of nav- 
^ting by steam, as fur not understanding and acting up 
to the principles of religious toIcralioiL At the same 
time, it is but just to say, that imperfect as were their 
views of the rights of conscience, they were nevertlie- 
less far in advance of the age to which tliey belonged ; 
and it is to them more than to any other class of men * 
on earth, the world is indebted for the more rational 
views that now prevail on the subject of civil and reli* 
gious liberty. 

5. Another accusation, I must notice : the ancestors 
of Now England, were the dupes of a miserable delu- 
ition ! they believed in witchcraft, and put several per- 
sons to death, who were supposed to be guilty q{ that 
crime. But were tliey alone in this delusion ? Has not 
a belief in witchcraft prevailed in evcrj- age of the 
world, and among all classes of men t Was it not be- 
lieved in by Loni Coke, by Lord Bacon, ]/y Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, and Justice Blackstone ? So late as the 
reign of George the II., tliere were laws in force in 
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Great Britain, against witches.* It has been justly ob- 
served by an intelligeul hititorian, " tliat the importance 
given to the New England trials, proceeded more from 
the general panic, than from the number executed ; 
more having been put to death in a single county in 
England, in a short space of time, than have suifered 
all New England, from the first settlement to the 
sent liine.f 

It maybe well, also, for those who are accustomed 
rcproacli our fathers, as fanatics, to recollect that leading 
prelates in the church of England, bishops and arch- 
bishops, upon their knees, pronounced king James, a 
very Solomon for wisdom, not doubting that he spoke 
by inspiration of God, and that this same Solomon wrote 
a book to prove to his subjects the reality of witchcraft, 
and the duty of proceeding against the professors of 
tliis black art, with all the severity of the law.J What, 
then, is the amount of the charge brought against our 
ancestors for believing in witchcraft ? Why, that they 
did not at once shake oiT the' errors of the times, and 
mount, at a single step, into the superior light and ad- 
vantages of tlie present day. 

Bui it is time to have done with vindication. 
fathers of New England need it not. Their mei 
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• Blackaloiic Oominent, Book it. ch. 
The ELUUuirs of iha XTnivcrsDl History, hpve slated coote pxllij 

fools, which desBtse to be reporled on such aiithocilyr — "IlijlMiW 

the Diinialei's tLni peop]a of New Engtonil, Wu ore lo olHsrVe, Ibat ihft 
perssEiitiona foe witchcraft, were cajriai on by wreiolips, partly to gratify 
their privale reaentmerita and iiUeresIs, ami pardy from a spirit of enthu- 
siasm and credulity ; nor could they hare happened, had 
the weakness of Ike gonernar, and Dr. Matlier, who vrete renden 
iooIb of moredejjening men. The people in geaertd, and at 
lers, particularly Mr. Caleb, of Boston, lietesied them, an 
a^nst thua from the beginning, but all to tio purpoae,"- 
t Hutch. Hist. vol. ii. 15-16. 
t History of Dissenters, Tol. ii. p. 445. 
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is before iis j il is in their wdris ; in tlie peace, the 
plenty and happiness which prevail in this land of the 
pilgruns; in tho virtue, intelligence and entcrprize which 
distinguish the sons and daughters of the pilgrims ; in 
(he schools, the churches and higher seminaries of 
learning which every where greet the eye, and bring to 
every hamlet and to the dooi of t-very cottage, the 
tlieans of knowledge and Ihe blessings of salvation; in 
the numerous charities and institutions for (he relief of 
suffering and want, which adorn and blesB this commu- 
nity; in the extension of the blessings of civil and reli- 
gious freedom throughout our country ; and in the pro- 
fpeclivo oxlenaion of ttiese saino blessings throughout 
ihc world — these arc, the monuments which proclaim 
the virtue of our ancestors, and will perpetuate their 
memory till ihe end of limo. Faults, I admit they had *, 
yet. takc'theni all in all, the world never saw llielr like. 
Tliere are men, I know, who can see in the character of 
our fathers, nothing to claim tiioir gratitude, or their 
veneration ; and wlio manifest a sort of parricidal pleas- 
ure in magnifying and expt^sing their failings. ^Vhat \a 
them was great, and disiutercslcd. and generous, and 
noble, tlicy keep out of si^u : and hold up to public 
new, only wliat was little, defective and absurd. If 
in any part uf their cxampK there b-j any thing un- 
muad, * these Hcsli flies' > doled it with unerring in- 
trtinct, and dart upon it with a ravenous <lelight.' ] envy 
them not tireir pleasure. Let them enjoy it alono. 
Their taste reveals their temper, and shows them inca- 
pable of discerning excellence and worth, when sxito- 
ciated with the love of God and a firm faith in the doc- 
irioes of hiu word. 

Let us, my friends, over clierish, in grateful rccollcc- 
tioa, the memory of our fathers. They aa' well enti- 
tled to our gratitude and veneration. " No sober New 
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Englander can read the history of. his country, without 
rejoicing that God has. caused him to spring from the 
loins of such ancestors, and given him his birth in a ' 
country, whose public concerns were entrusted to their 
management. There is no account in the annals of 
colonization, in which the principal actors have left fewer 
memorials behind them calculated to awaken the regret 
of mankind, or call forth a blush on the faces of their 
descendants, or more fitted to command the admiration 
and applause of both."* 

Let us, then, vindicate our claim to so illustrious an an- 
cestry, by showing ourselves ready to defend their char- 
acters, to adhere to their principles, and follow in their 
footsteps up the bright and shining way to heaven. Let 
us, on all occasions and at all tinges, firmly and perse- 
veringly, maintain the spirit and the form of that reli- 
gion, which was at once, the main spring of the counsels 
and the crowning glory of the character and achieve- 
ments of the pilgrims. The great inheritance, which, 
with so much toil and suffering and prayer, they pur- ■ 
chased and bequeathed to us, let us here, in the presence 
of God, resolve to preserve and bequeath to our chil- 
dren, that so we and they may rise to join the glorious 
^ company of our ancestors, who, in long and bright suc- 
cession, have ascended to the world of light and bless- 
edness. - ' 

♦Dwight. 



LECTURE V. 



CAVSKS AND EXTENT OF DBCLEKSIOn IN T 

CATtOHAL CHUXCHES OF NEW EK<lLAin>. 



Vol I l>»l planud thee a noble rinr. wholly a righl seed : How Ihm art 
ihnu lurnnl into Iticilrgrncrale plant of a strangr tine unto unci 

It has often been remarked, that between the history 
of the ancient Israelites, and that of the people of New 
England, there are many striking points of resemblance. 
Like tliem, our pilgrim ancestora were persecuted and 
oppressed in the land where they dwelt. Like them, 
they were delivered from the power of their oppres- 
«orS( by the ' uplifted hand and outslrctchcd arm of 
Jehovah.* Like them they were conducted by a gra- 
cious Providence through the penis of the sea, and 
p]antl^d, a noble I'lru-, iv/iolb/ a right levil, in the land of 
their fulure residence. And like them their descend- 
ants have forsaken the God of their fathers, and arc 
'turned into the degenerate jilanl of a strange vine.* 
To trace the causes and extent of this degeneracy, is \\w 
object of the present lecture. 

1. In attempting to point out some of the more protni- 
ncm of these, it is necessary to go back to an early peri- 
od of our history. The fiml planters of New Kngland 
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;, with few exceptions, professors of religion. They 
here that they might enjoy, unmolested, their 
ffiligious rights, and establish that form of civil and 
ecclesiastical order, wiuch they deemed most agreeable 
to the word of God, and best adapted to promote the 
aterests of his kingdom. Their motives were pmre, 

i their object noble, 
[But they had not yet learnt the full import of the 
Bavior's declaration — My kivgdom is not of this world. 
They knew not how to separate the church from the 
state. Perhaps they deemed it impracticable ; or if not 
impracticable, wholly inexpedient. Hence, in all theii' 
early, public proceedings, there was an unnatural blend- 
ing of things spiritual with things temporal — a most 
unhappy and hurtful intermixture of church and state. 
At the lirst court of election, held in Massachusetts, 1631, 
a law was passed " tJiat from that time, no persons should 
be admitted to the freedom of the body pohtic, but sucj 
as were members of some of the churches within 
limits."* 

Whatever may be said as to the right of the coloi 
y enact such a law, the extreme impolicy of it is per- 
(ctly obvious. It is, do doubt, to be regarded as the 
'' L, in a series of causes, which tended to corrupt the 
irches, and bring on that declension, which has since 
^erspread so large a portion of the land of the pilgrims, 
^e influence of the law was especially disjwtrous in 
ree respects. " It held out a sort of premium for 
Kjcricy." For all who wished to enjoy the priC-'leges 

•HalineE' Amer.ADniils. This luw uoiiiinuci] in fatce (ill 1669, wtwn, 
by the remonslrancea of Chartea the Seeoud, Uie colonists ware compel, 
led lo make some alieruion in il. It was enacted that every candidate 
for tlio privileges of a (recronn ahauld prodoee a certificate from the min- 
ister of the parisli that lie was n person of ortliodox pKnciplei, ajid of 
honest life and conTeraalion, Thii tdteration of tli« latr wag chieBy in 
appearance. Ita bad influence wni bardly at all diminished. Set Gra- 
Aanif't HiAoni of Anerica, t. 063, 
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of freeman, would of course determine to become mem- 
bers of tlie church ; and as this could be permitted only 
on a profcS!>ion of piety, ihcy would be strongly tempted 
to make such a profession without the requiaite qualifi- 
caljons. 

Those, on the otlicr hand, who had too much con- 
■ctcnce todii ihis. orwh jfiaving applied for admission to 
the church, wero n joL-ied, would of course be decidedly 
opposed to the cxislinff order of the churches, and exert 
nil Iheirintlufiicu to overthrow it. They deeply felt the 
privations to which ihey were subjected; and as they 
coiuidertid thetn wh illy unjust and oppressive, they 
loudly compluini-d of thcin, and as early as 1646, peti- 
tioned not only the courts of the colonies, but the British 
parliament, praying, as iht^y say,ia 'behalf of thousands.' 
that they niii:lit enjoy with others the rights and privile- 
geiof freemen.'' 

In the m'-'Qti timi\ the ministers and churches sympa- 
ihising with this class of men in the disabihtres under 
which they labon^d, were strongly inclined to extend 
relief to them. Tlia proper way of doing this was to 
abolish the law which they had so unwisely enacted. 
But this wan deemed eacrcc). In these embarrassing 
orcumstniirvi^ n powerful temptation was presented to 
lower the terms of admission to the church, and to 
receive pcrtons to cummuDion on slight and insufficient 
endcDcc of piety. The result was, that not a few, as 
we have reason to believe, wore early introduced into 
the chnrchcB. whf* th'iugh, in the main, correct in senti- 
ment and moral in conduct, were strangers to the pow- 
er of godlinctn, and averse to the duties of strict reli- 
. gion. 

Por ■ liirs«r dincuiwinn ot itw mbjeci intrnduos] in ihU [«lurc, mad 
btwcnni Cuu iUUaI, ar* in the B,iiri< nf Uie Pilerim* far IHSI, L«tfin 
vn iti* tnlrodudidii rmd Poi^roii of tJoiuruuium in Maw BngUad— « 
■ariMof TMjr •bl* «iul uufUlpapcn. 
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Tbeir influence was like an iacubus od the vitals of 
the church. It tended to depress the tone of piety, and 
to infuse a spirit of formality and worldliness into the 
Bcrvices of religion. 

The next cause to be specified was the introduction of 
the half-vMy covenant. This strange anomaly in religion 
naturally sprung from the taw, the mischief of which I 
have just described. From natural increase and emi- 
gration from abroad, the class of persons in the colo- 
niea, not qualified to profess religion, soon became 
numerous. Many of these were highly respectable for 
their talents and general worth of character; and it 
was felt to be a hardship, that thf^y should he deprived 
of the privileges enjoyed by others around them, and 
especially ihat they should be denied the right of bap- 
tism fur their children, which they had always enjoyed 
in their native land. To obviate these dlllicultics was 
the object of the half-way covenant. It provided that 
all persons of sober life and correct sentiments, with- 
out being examined as to a change of heart, might pro- 
fess religion, or become members of the church, and 
have their children baptized, though they did not cgme 
to tlie Lord's table. The plan originated in Connecti- 
cut. It was formally discussed and adopted at a meet- 
ing of ministers in Boston, in 1657, and ratihcd anew in 
alt its essential features, by a general synod in ]6fi2.* 

This mischievous measure, however, was from the 
first strongly opposed by many of the most eminent 
ministers in the country, and by a stiil larger number of 
the churches ; and in this state it was not adopted by a 
single church tilt 1696. But it afterwards prevailed 
extensively throughout New England ; and wherever it 
did prevail, the consequences were eminently unhap] 



• TrutDbuH's History of Conncctieut, toI. i. 298—310, Hlsl. t 
fileri, vol ii. p. 441. 
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Great Dumbsrs came forward to own the covenant, ai 
it was called, and had their children baptized : but very 
few joined ihc church in full communion, or partook of 
the sacranii?nl. Satistied with being half-way in the 
cJiorch. and enjoying a part of its privileges, they set- 
tled down in a stale of dull and heartlesa formality ; 
and felt liiile or no concern respecting their present 
condition or future prospects. They had found a place, 
within the pale of the visible church, which, while it 
relieved thi?in from the necessity of repentance and a 
life of h^ly obodiencc, quieted them in their sins, and 
gave them a comfortable, but deceitful hope of heaven. 
By receiving into covenant connection such numbers of 
imaanctitisd persons, ih;; moral energy of the churches 
was destroyed ; their distinctive character, as holy com- 
munities, was swept away ; the discipline of the gospel 
could no longer Iw maintained ; nor the doctrines, nor 
the duties nf tfie gospel be preached and enforced with 
that clearness and direclness which are requisite to give 
them cflecl on the heart and life. 

This slate of ihings prepared the way for another 
step in tliK pnigrcss of decline. About the year 1700, 
Ur. Stoddard, a dislinguiahed minister of Northampton, 
inferred, withap|>arent justness, that those, who in virtue 
of their covenant connexion with the church, had a right 
to recetvu baptism for their children, had an equal right 
to the Lord's supper. This led him on to another con- 
clusion, that the Lord's Su|)peris among the appointed 
means of regeneration ; a converting ordinance; — that 
all penuins ought to come to tliis ordinance, for the 
some reason, that ihcy ought to attend public worship, 
or road the Bible ; and consequently, that a profesBioo 
of piety IK not to l»e required as a qualification for com- 
muniiin in the church. 

This doctrine, like the half-way covenant, was at first 
for from being generally approved either by the minis- 
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tei^ or churches. Il was regarded as a dangerous 
innovation, and as directly opposed to the principles and 
practice of almost all the churches in Now England. 
The mailer was publicly controverted between Mr. 
8toddai-d and Dr. Increase Mather of Boston, But 
" owing to Mr. Stoddard's great influence over the peo- 
ple of Northampton, it was introduced there; and by 
degrees it spread very much among ministers and peo- 
ple in that county, and in other parts of New ~ 
land." * 

The great principle, adopted by the pilgrims in 
organization of their churches, and by which alone 
purity could be preserved, was now gone. Piety 
BO longer regarded as an essential qualification for 
bership in the church. Unconverted persons, thos^ 
who knew themselves to be such, were received as mem- 
bers of the spiritual body of Christ, and admitted, with- 
out examination or restraint, to the special, seating ordi- 
nances of the gospel. This practice ' brought in the 
first great apostacy of the christian church ;' and wliere- 
ever it was adopted in New England, the influence was 
deplorable. The churches iu which it prevailed, ceased 
to be, oven in profession, societies of sancl^ried persons ; 
and composed of a strange mixture of ths h^ly with the 
unholy, they soon lost their vital energies, and sunk into 
B state of great formality and coldness. 

The churches having thus become sscularized in their 
spiritual character, it could not be expected that the 
Riiiiistry would entirely escape the infuctijn. Ministers 
who were truly pious, could not fail to experience the 
chilling influence of the coldness and apathy that pre- 
vailed around them, and would be greatly straightened 
and embarrassed in the ministration of the word ant 
ordinances of God. But more than this ; many woi 



• EdwBnJs' works, vo!. i. 
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be tikely to enier the ministry who had never experien- 
»»d the grace of God iii llieir hoarts. And that this, in 
numerous cases, was th« fact, eepecially during the 
jieriod Ihal elapsed fnun 1680 to 1740-50, there is most 
painful evidenrx! lo believe. The ministers referred to 
were, for the most part, ' grave men ; in speculation 
oftbodox, or niodeialcly go, and went the customary 
round of miniMtcria! duties with a good degree of regu- 
larity ; hut ilieir preaching lacked point, and earnest- 
ness, and npphcalion ; their devotional services lacked 
warmth and spirituality ; their labors were not blessed 
of the Holy Spirit ; their people siumbcrod, and they 
ilumbcrcd wilh ihcm. and an aspect of moral desola- 
tion and death was spread over the congregations and 
churches where they labored.'* 

As snulhcr cause of decline, f venture to mention the 
custom of BUp|iorting religion by faw. Tlie ministers 
of New England were at first Bupporlcd by voluntary 
conliibutions, asually made at the close of public service 
oD the Sabbath. Uut litis method being found tncon- 
venteat and defective, a law was early passed, requiring 
all lo pay for the support of the gospel in proportion lo 
Ihcir property. This law, with some modlJicationB, con- 
tinued in force for more than a hundred and fifty years ; 
and while ibo country was thinly selllt^d, and the people 
were nearly all of the same denomination, the law, it 
cannot be doubtud, wux pniJuctive of much good. ]t 
Mvcurcd to llw comnninity a much greater amount of 
religious inatniinion. ilian eoulil have been expected from 
mere voluiitarj' axKOcialions for the support of the gospel. 
But that Ihc good waa counterbalanced by no smtJI 
amout of evil, cannot, I tliink, bo reasanahly questioned. 
The Inw, especially in iti carlieat pravisions, did in fact 
cjvatc a religious establishment. It rcuogoixfld the 
• Si-iia of \h» rilpilM, ISW : p. "10. 
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Congregational churches as the established churches of 
the state, and secured to tliem the special patronage and 
support of the civil power. What then should prevent 
the churches of New England from experiencing, at 
bast in some measure, the disastrous efl'ects. which have 
always resulted from ecclesiastical establishments ? If 
any thing can he known, with certabty, from the history 
of such establishments, it is that they invariably tend to 
beget a spirit of formaUty and worldlincss ; to turn off 
the hopes of ministers and churches from the living 
God, and to inspire in them a deceptive confidence in 
an arm of flesh. And this, beyond doubt, was, to some 
extent, the effect on the ministers and churches of New 
England. They lay recumbsnt on the civil arm, and 
slumbered in a deceitful security, derived from the pro- 
tection and support of law. They did not feel then- 
dependence on God, as they would in other circumstan- 
ces ; nor pray nor act with that humility and decision in 
promoting the cause of religion, which they would have 
had under a due impression of the great truth, that sal- 
vation is only of the Lord. Nor is this all. As other 
denominations multiplied in the community, they com- 
plained bitterly of the preference which was supposed 
to be given to the Congregational churches. Though 
permitted to worship God in their own way, they were 
continually inveighing against our churches as the stand- 
ing order; and early began to exercise that spirit of 
proselytism, and to cherish those deep rooted prejudi- 
ces, and to vent those revilings of ti hireling priesthood, 
and those complaints of persecution and oppression, 
which have not wholly ceased to this day. These cau- 
ses have not been without their influence. In many 
cases they have weakened, and in some, have laid waste 
the churches in our connection ; and to a great extent, 
they have operated to excite and keep alive prcjudica 
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and enmity against ihe doctrines and order of the Con- 
gregational churches. 

Besides ihe causes now specified, others more remote 
might be mentioned. TLe bloody wars, which for 
many years, the colonists were obliged to carry o 
the Indians had an unhappy influence upon tlic interests 
of religion, and tended to drive from the churches the 
roildand merciful spirit of the gospel. The wide exten- 
sion of Ihe new seulements, by which the people were 
often deprived of the advantages of christian commun- 
ioa and worship, tended la the same result. In many 
cases, also, there was a rapid increase of property, 
which kindled pride, and fed covetousness and turned 
away the hearts of ttic people from ths love and service 
of God. 

But these causes of decline were slight and limited 
in their opi-ration, compared with the French war, and 
the war of the Revolution. The first of these wars 
commenced in ITaG, and lasted till 1763. During that 
period the country was constantly alarmed and agitated, 
and bunlened with tases, and oHen plunged In distress 
and mourning. The public mind was absorbed in other 
concerns ihnn those of religion ; the lone of christian 
feeling and sentiment was relaxed, and the cause of 
Christ ^rrcatly neglected. i 

In the mean lime, a multitude of foreigners, oUtcera \ 
ttiul soldiers, were spread over the land. Many of then 
wcru men of corni|)( principles and corrupt morals ; 
and they were assiduous in (heir attcinpis to infuse tha 
poitton of their scntimcnta and practiceu into the mindi 
of their American associates. In these attempts they 
were but loo siiccciuful. Multitudes of young men and 
othore, drawn away from the quiet pursuits and regular 
habits of home, to mingle with British soldiers and 
Briiiih ufltccrs in llie temptations of the field and the 
cunp, soon discovered that ibey were no dull proficients 
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in the sdiool of infidelity and vice. When they return- 
ed home, they had drunlt too deeply ol' the cup, to ex- 
change their new principles and practices, for the sober 
doctnnes and lives of their countrymtn. Tlie means 
which had been pursued to corrupt them, they 
ployed to corrupt olhci's ; and in this way, the mor^V 
and the habits of New England received a shock, "~ 
effects of which are felt to the present liay.* 

JVest followed the revolutionary war, which was pro- 
ductive of still more disastrous effects in corrupling the 
morals and defacing the religious character of New 
England. The public mind was more deeply escited. 
The war was carried on in the midst of the people, and 
all classes, in one way or another, were engaged in it. 
The consequences were every where felt, and every 
where visible. The minds of men were drawn away 
from the great concern of life ; their moral sense was 
blimted; their respect for the law, the truth, and the in- 
Btitutions of God was diminished ; and multitudes initia- 
ted in the infidel pliiiosophy of France, which now began 
to spread in the country, threw oil' the restraints of 
christian principles aa childish, and learned to treat all 
religion with scorn, as a mere dream of dotards .-md fit 
only for children and nurses. 

Such to a great extent was the slate of public feeling 
and sentiment at ihc close of the war ; and for several 
years after, it was rather deteriorated than improved. 
There was no longer that reverence for God, nor that 
veneration for the Sabbath, nor that regard for truth 
and justice, nor that unhesitating belief in divine revela- 
tion and the great doctrines of the Bible, which were so 
conspicuous in the character of the first settlers of New 
England. The principles and characteis of its inhal 
tanls were essentially changed ; infidelity and scepi 
• Dwighi'a Treveli, vol. iv. p. 306. 
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had already tslcen deep root, and there was a melan- 
choly preparation fur llic rapid and extensive spread of ' 
error (hrougli the country. 

I must now notice an event, wluch, while it is to be 
regarded as tJie great fati*« of restoriuj; mirnl vigor and 
{nirity to tlie diurchcs of New Eni*land, is also to be 
oonsidere:! as the ocrniion of introducing many of the 
errors which have since overspread the land. I refer to 
the revivals of religion whifh took place near Uiu middle 
of iho last century. The sratc of religion was at that 
time latncniahly low. Owing ta the inllucnco of Uib 
half-way covenant and the practice of adniiiiiog to tbo 
communion those whn gave no evidence, and made no 
profession of piety, llic life and power of religion had 
w«ll ni^h ^departed from ll'.c churches, and tu a melan- 
choly exiont, Ihcy were crjmpnsod of un sane titled mem- 
ben. The ministers were much in the same state. 
Tbcy had nrtt yd rcniiinccd the creed of their falhcrs. 
They were in iha main, orthodox in Bcntimunt and sober 
in life, but greatly dehjicnl in the spirit and ))owor of 
tlie njini«lry. Tlieir f&nit was, not so much ihat ihcy 
preached error, na that tlicy did not preach the truth i at 
least, not with iltst dif.criminaiion and force, which wcro 
necessary to give ii ciXccX in the convcruion ami moral 
improvement of man. Their scrmimn were too general- 
ly in the funn of dull moral exsays, exceedingly dufucltye 
in evangelieal EVnlimcal, in application and point ; and 
tended nitl>cr to Uidil u;t men in their w-.lf.nghleousnosi, 
than to convince (hem, of nUt awJ bring ihcm to ChriiU 
tor satv.it)oii. In rhort, ihcro existed, extensively, at this 
tiniu, both in ministers and churches a Inxcr mlt'm of 
doctrine and pracltt-o Uma had before prevailed tn Now 
England, llcncw, I'rt^itlcDt Kdwania remarks : " About 
(his time, boftao the great noise, that was made in this 
part of tho cauiitry, about Arminianism, wliich Kocrnod 
to appear widi a very tlireatcning aspect upon the inter- 
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ests of religion. The friends of vital piety trembled for 
f jar of the issue.* 

Such was the state of things, when, in 1734, it pleas- 
ed God to p:)ur out liis spirit in a very wonderful manner.- 
The work commenced in Northampton, under the clear 
and powerful preaching of Edwards. It soon extend- 
ed into the adjacent region ; and many towns in Con- 
4iecticut were visited. It began in Boston, in 1740, and 
in that, and the three following years, prevailed to a 
greater or less degree, in more fhan one hundred and 
fifty congregations in New England, and some of the 
middle and southern states.f In its commencement, 
the revival was peculiarly still, solemn and power 
fill; and its fruits eminently precious. But in its 
progress, many things were connected with it, which 
were of a very unhappy character, and tended greatly 
to bring reproach upon the work, and to put a stop to 
its advancement. There was much intemperate zeal, 
and extravagance and enthusiasm. Nor is this at all 
wonderful, wlien we consider what was the state of the 
churches and of the ministry. But conceding all that 
can be claimed, with any show of justice, even by the 
enemies of the revival ; there is evidence enough to sat- 
isfy every candid, christian mind, *that it was indeed 
what it was declared to be, by the united public testi- 
mony of one hundred and sixty ministers, ' a great and 
precious work of God.' Multitudes were gathered into 
the fold of Christ, and continued to adorn the doctrine 
of God their Savior, till by death they were removed 
to a better world. New life and power were breathed 
into the ministry — a higher and more decided tone of 
piety was imparted to the churches^ and a change ef- 

* Works, vol. iii. p. 13. 
tDwight's Life of Edwards, p. 191-2. 
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fectcd in llic state of religious sentiment and practice, 
the blessed effocts of which remain to the present day. 

But as mrglit have been expected, this work of God 
met with great opposition. It broke iLc slumbers of 
the impenitent and praycrlcss. It readied the con- 
sciences of those ministers and members of churches, 
who were eiihcr destitute of piety or were too deeply 
sunk in moral insensibility to welcome the visitations of 
the Holy Spirit. Tiiey felt themselves reproved and 
condemned by what they witncasod and lieard, and were 
roused to Qrc&l hostility and resistance. Many of the 
ministers preached and wrote a;^ainst the revival as a 
work of di;lusion and funnticism.* Many of the 
churches unileJ to resist itj progress, and to vilify and 
reproach alt who were in any way engaged in promot- 
ing it. TliP result was, that a large number, both of 
ministers and churches, took a permanent and decided 
■land against revivals of religion, and against thiso doc- 
trioCH which tJucI i^ wont to bless in producing revivals. 
For this tlipy were prepared by the previous state of 
their hearts. They were predisposed to embrace loose 
Armiutan senliinenls; and the revival waa the occasion 
of bringing out the feelings of their hearts, and leading 
them to embra-^c the errors to which lltey were before 
inclittod. Here is to be traced Ihc first open departure 
from the faith of the pilgrims — the first visible, decided 
Btepin the progress of that sj'Btcm of error which has 
s'mce itprcad itM blighting influence over so many of the 
churcheaof New England. Us first form was Armim- 
nnism ; then followed Pclagianism — then Arianism ; and 
last of all, Socinianiam.f 

■ It i< DM inliiMlnJ lo uiliiDAlo ibsL all, who oppord llit nTiral, 
ef course doiuuio of religion- Sums real cbtiauani wcrr, no doubi, 
*ariy pnjii:lic«d ngainil il.by lh« fnlse rrpon* of im in'mir>,aiiii ll« 
ticcpuonnlila ronducl uf not a lew of lla piDrciied fiirtdi, 

I Vary timilfu la thi> hai been ihi pro;;n)i of Jeclrn^ii'i 
ahanliM in EnsUod Uiat hart nnouand iha (kiib oT ibe NoooonfbnB' 
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Having thus traced some of the principal causes of the 
decline of religion in New England, let us next endeavor 
to mark its extent. 

The declension in respect to the spirit of piety com- 
menced at an early period ; and it was often deeply 
deplored by the aged and more experienced ministers.* 

ists, and become Unitarian. Among all the dissenting ministers who 
officiated in London in 1730, thsrc was not one acknowledged Arian, 
though there were a considerable number who were Arminians. But 
within ihiny years aficr this, " Arianism spread far and wide in the 
country, espt'ciaily iif the Presbyterian congregations, both ministers 
and people." Socitiianism, which has been well called the " second 
stage of the> d.s-.^ase," soon supervened, and with very few exceptions has 
■pread itself into all thos3 congregations that had first taken the infection 
of Arianism. Says an intelligent traveller, " The form which Unita- 
rianism assumes here, [Birmingham] and with very few exceptions, 
throughout the country, is Humanitarianism; insomuch that an Arian 
congregation,— one of the veiy few remaining ones in England, — not 
long since wishing to obtain a minister of their own sentiments, found it 
a matter of gr^ai dilTiJulty ; and whether they succeeded at last, I am not 
quite certain." — Dr. Spraguc*s Letters from Europe. See Hist, of Dis- 
senters, vol. iii. p. 3H-328. 

When in London in 1831, the author in an interview with a distin- 
guished Unitarian clergyman, asked him what was the general type of 
the Unitarianisui tliat prevailed in England 1 His reply was, — decided- 
ly of the So.cinian, or liumanhnrian strmp — so much so, that if an 
Arian minister is needed, they were obliged to import him from Ireland. 

♦ In a sermon preached 1740, by the Rev. Mr. Prince, of the Old South 
Church, Boston, it is said — " Thus this wonderful work of the grace of 
God, begun in England and brought over hither, was carried on while 
the greater part of the first generation lived, for about thirty years; and 
then the second generation rising up and growing thick upon the stage, 
a little after ItJGO, there began to appear a decay : and this increased to 
1670, when it grew very visible and threatening, and was generally com- 
plained of and bewailed bitterly by the pious among them : and yet mach 
more to 1680, when but fev/ of the first generation remained." So affect- 
ing were the evidences of a declining state of religion at this time, that 
At the instance of the ministers, the Massachusetts government called a 
■ynod of the churches in that colony, to consider among other things, 
these two important questions: — 1. What are the evils that have pro- 
voked the Lord to bring hia judgments on New England?— 2. What is 
lo be done, so that these evils may be reformed 1 By the recommenda- 
tion of the synod, many of the chiirehet solemnly renewed their covenant 
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In 1668 a vGnerable minister, in a sermon preached 
before the Legislature of Massachusetts, says, "Alas 
how is New England in danger, this day, to be lost, 
even in New England ; to be buried in ita own ruins ? 
How sadly may wc lament it, that all arc not Israel that 
are now of Israel 7 How is the good grain diminished, 
and the chaff increased? The first generation have 
been removed, lime after time, and the moat of them 
gathered in as shocks of com in their season ; but we 
who rise up to tread the footsteps of those that have 
gone before us, alas ! what are we ! What coolings 
and abaleincnls are there charged upon us, in the things 
that are good, and that have been our glory? We have 
abated in our esteem of ordinances, in our hungering 
and thirsting after the rich provisions of the house of 
God. We have abated in our love and zeal, in our 
wise, tender and faitliful management of that great duty 
of mutnal watchfulness and reproof."' 

In 1702, Dr. Increase Mather, in a work entitled, the 
Glory departing from New England, says, " Look into 
pulpits and see if there is such a glory there as once 
there was. New England has had teachers, eminent 
for learning and no less eminent for hol'mcss and al) 
ministerial accum|)liahmen(s. When will Boston see a 
CoUon, and a Norton again ? When will New England 
see a Hooker, a 8hcpard, a Mitchell, not to mention 
others T There are ministers not like tlieir predecessors, 

wilb Oud niul one (iinlhcr ; the <onHt|iieii«t uf which vtre eminenily 
happy. Snyi Colion Mnilicr. " Vrnly remarkublc wa» ihe lilM»ing oi' 
Qod on the church« liial did no! n Blwp, u ■otncolhcn; not nnly by & 
gnal miniuxfornt of holinen in th< pwplp, but slw by a ^re^ addition 
of Mnverta li> Ibiir huly lUIowahip. Many ilioutanl ipectBlon will 
ustity that (bry iM TIT MW the special pnwnecofthegnatGodQur Si 
ior more notably iliiKOtered tluin in the ■olemnil]' orthcwopportunitle: 
— CaWilun Hilt, tiJ. i. p. M, OS, 107. 

• Hr. 8ldiifiMii'» ElMiOD Smnon. 
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nor principled, nor spirited as they were. No little 
part of the glory was laid in the dust when these emi- 
nent servants of Christ were laid in their graves. Look 
into our civil state ; does Christ reign there as once he 
did 7 How many churches, how many towns are there 
ui New England, that we may sigh over them and say, 
7%e glory is gone !" O, if this venerable servant of God 
saw such cause for lamentation and inourning in his day, 
what would be his emotions were he to visit the scene 
. of his labors and look round upon the churches, where 
once he preached and prayed and ministered the bread 
of life ? Truly may it be said of those churches, the 
glory is gone. And the same lamentation may be ut- 
tered over many other churches of New England. 
There is a melancholy decay of piety visible throughout 
this land of our pilgrim fathers. There is no longer 
that reverence for God, and regard for his institutions ; 
no longer that purity of morals and general correctness 
of Benliment, nor that disinterestedness and zeal for the 
public good which "dignified and adorned the age of 
New England's simplicity." The evidences of our de- 
generacy will appear in the following particulars : 

1. In an extensive disregard and neglect of religious 
institutions. These, by our pious ancestors, were held 
in the highest estimation. For the enjoyment of them, 
they were wilting to forego any worldly good, or to 
make any worldly sacrifices; and that their posterity 
might prize and enjoy them in all future generations, 
was the object of their daily prayers and deepest solici- 
tude. 

But by how many of their descendants, are the insti- 
tutions of the gospel utterly neglected and despised? 
How many towns and parishes are there in New Eng- 
land, that are waste places, on which no rain or dew of 
heaven descends, and where no sound of spiritual life 
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and mercy is-ever heard ? What numbers are scattered 
over this land of the pilgrims, wlio rarely, if ever, hear a 
christiao Berinon, or enter a placu of christian wor^liip, 
and who prefer their.covetousncss to the lilessmgs of the 
gospel, and regard every dollar that is given for the sup- 
port oi' llic gospel as no better than lost 7 O wliat an 
afleclini! sigtit would it be to our fathers, to behold bueh 
multitudes uf their posterity, in this very land which 
they planted with churches and Bibles and the means of 
salvation, living whhout hojic and without God in the 
world, selling their birthright as a thing of naught, and 
turning their back upon all the institutions and blessings 
of the glorious gospel ? 

In the early days of New England, the Sabbath was 
esteemed a delight, the holy of the Lord, honorable. Its 
sanctity was guarded by efficient laws, and all ela=s--s of 
men, legislators, magistrates, and heads of families, were 
lealously engaged to secure, by the whole wei;:ht of 
their authority and eiample, a due observance of that 
holy day. 

But the profanation of the Sabbath has now become 
so common, that it has almost ceased to be regarded aa 
a sin. The laws protecting its sacrcdness, have long 
since been swept away, or sleep as a dead tetter in the 
statute book, — attesting thus, both the piety of our an- 
cestors, and the degeneracy of their descendants. 

The duty of maintaining family religion, was once uni- 
versally acknowledged in New England, and seriously 
practiced in nearly all the families in the land. Every 
day, the scriptures were read and God worshipped ; and 
not a child or a servant was sulTcrcd to grow up, with- 
out being instructed in the principles of religion, and 
taught to reverence the day, the word and the name of 
God. 

But how sad a contrast is now cxliibitcd ? Uow mO' 
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ny thousands of families there are in which no prayer ; 
heard, and no thanks rendered, and no worship in an] 
form offered to the Father of mercies and Giver of 
good ? It would seem as if many parents never had 
thought respecting the spiritual and immortal interei 
of their children ; but as if their existence and th« 
happiness were confined wholly to this life, and they 
nothing either to hope or to fear in the life to com< 
they appear anxious only to train ihem up for the pleas- 
ures and enjoyments of the present world. O how mel- 
ancholy a departure is this from the early habits of New 
England ? and how dismal the effects which result from 
it.in the muUiplication of prayerless families and prayer- 
less persons T O if God should now execute the sen- 
tence, pour oat thy fury upon the fumHies that call not 
on thy name, how would the smoke of the land ascend 
up like the smoke of Sodom, and lamentation and wo 
be heard in every part of it ! 

For a long time after the settlement of the count) 
New England was eminently distinguished for the pui 
and strictness of its morals. I'ying and deception, 
oppression and fraud, intemperance and profaneness, 
and plher kindred vices, were comparatively unknown 
in the land, and were regarded universally with abhor- 
rence. But now, how awfully common ? How often 
is the glorious name of Jehovah profaned in our streets ? 
How extensive and terrible is the brutal sin of intempe- 
rance ? How widely extended too is the dreadful sin 
of falsehood, in the various forms of evasion, duplicity, 
and hollow-hearted profession ; of lying, and perjury, 
and breach of trust, and violation of oaths of office 
The times in which we live, are strongly marked with 
spirit of deception and double dealing ; of artful accom- 
modation and deceitful management. Men are every 
where seen putting on masks, and walking in di^uise. 
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They speak with flattering lipa and a double toDgue ; 
Bay one thing and mean another. They have no princi- 
ple, no integrity — all is insincere and hollow-hearted. 
They have no frankness, no openness — all is cunning 
and concealment — all is duplicity and management. 
How lamentably visible is ail this, not only in the hum- 
ble, but the liigher walks of life ; not only in private, 
but in public stations ; not only in the petty town or 
parish meeting, but in the grand council of the nation ! 
Time was, when in New England, the freeman's oath 
meant something; when the electoral franchise was 
deemed a sacred trust ; and when in the exercise of it 
men felt themselves bound to regard God and conscience 
and the good of the community. But how lamentable 
a change has taken place in these respects ! How wide 
and general a departure is there, in the exercise of civil 
rights and in the performance of civil duties, from the 
true spirit and intent of our institutions — from all that 
is free, unbicsicd, and equtable — from the solemn obli- 
gations asBUined in the oaths of those who elect, and of 
those who are elected I IVhat eagerness for office, — 
bow unfaithful to perform the duties of office ! What 
indeed, in a multitude of cases, are oaths of office worth ? 
Nothing. The men who take them are frequently the 
first to violate the very laws which they had aolemnlv 
■worn to maintain and execute. Conscience, integrity, 
the honor of God, and the public good. — what arc they 
in competition with ambilion, willi self-interest and parly 
ipirit 1 A dust in llie balance. By multiludes they ar« 
sacriticcd without a thought of guilt or a feeling of 
remorse ; and the frequency and impunity with which 
ihii is done, argues a deep apostacy from the principles 
and habits wliich characterized the people of New Eng- 
land in the days of her primitive glory. 
13' 
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To our pious ancestors, the doctrines of grace were 
exceedingly precious. Their excellent characters were 
formed under the influence of these doctrines. Th« " 
were the main-spring of their enterprize, their zeal, the! 
self-denial and devotedness to the service of God a 
tlie good of mankind. In the belief and defence i 
them, and of religious liberty ihey bid adieu to thf 
native land ; encountered the perils of the ocean ; 
came exiles, and labored, and prayed, imd died in thia 
wilderness, that the doctrines and the rights of con- 
science they held so precious might become the light and 
the salvation of their descendants in all future time. ^^^ 
Bui how many are there in this land of the pilgrim^^f 
who now oppose and reject these doctrines, as ' austere 
and gloomy,' as ' irrational and absurd,' as ' chilling to 
the affections and debasing to the mind V How many 
substitute, for the holy, humbling, sanctifying truths held 
by our fathers, a sj'stem which flatters men in their 
sins, and feeds their self-righteousness and false hopes, 
— a system, which leaves the conscience undisturbed, 
and the heart unimpressed, and ministers quietness and 
e^e to impenitence and unbelief, — a system, which sat- 
isfies and soothes the gay and the worldly in a course of 
self-indulgence and estrangement from God ; which 
' mocks at the seriousness, and spirituality, and self-devo- 
tion of true religion, and considers all the tenderness of 
an awakened conscience and anxiety for the salvation 
of the soul, all the distress of conviction of sin, as well 
as all joy and peace in believing, the object of ridicule 
and sarcasm V 

The fathers of New England believed in the divinity 
of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and were accustomed to 
honor him, even as they honored the Father. But the 
advocates of the system alluded to, at least, the greater 
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part of them, believe Christ to be a mere man ;* and 
' Uial to pay him religious homage, would be idolatry .j- 

Oor fathers believed that Christ gave himself a ran- 
som for Binners ; that Ac died, a propitialm-y sacrifice, 
that he might redeem us unto God by his blood. But 
now we are told, ihal he died simply as a martyr In the 
cause of truth ; that the only eflect of his sutferings and 
death, is to give eilicacy to his instructions in reforming 
the lives of men, and ihus qualifying ihem for foi^e- 

• Prof Stuan, in his Lulers to Dr. Cliilnning, aayi,' " A short time 
since, almoii alt the Unitarians in New England, wffc Bimpli Arians. 
Now, (here are acareely any of llie younger prcnchcia wlio have not 
become lunple UuDianilDriani." ThU was in 1818. 

In nil article publithnl iu the ChrUUnn Register, August, 162^. the 
otiloT lays, — " HoiM at IcaM among tbe Dnilorians Mill lioUI ihni 
tenet," (the pre-exiilenoe of Christ,) udtniiiing of eouiio that only a few 
hoUil, 

Tlw number of Arioiu in the Unitarian connection him erery year 
lieen diminithing, and that of Human itarinns increaaing. The young 
men whohaveeome oulag minialers oflale yeara among Iham, arc nearly 
all Humnnilariana. This is apoken advisedly. Those who are best ao- 
quoinled with facts will be the lost to call in queation its concclnea. The 
tnAh is, the wbolo tendency of the sysKm is downward. The account 
giien by Dr.Priettly of iheprogresa of his own mind on (his aubjeel is 
an exact history of the coune pursued by hundreds and thousand who 
hsTeembracod (Jmlarianiau. Hcsayi: " UewBsonceBCalviniat,and 
Ihol of the stiieteHaeei; (ben ahigh Arian, tMXt alow Arian; then a 
Sociiiian; in a little time a Sncinian of the lowest kind, in which Jena 
ChriM is coniideitil » more man, ■■ fallible anil peeable as Mos«*, or 
any othsi prophet He adds, Ide flat htam when ny crttd »ill bt firrd. 
* Thaiio pay raligimis worahiplo Christ iacunsideml by UniinriBti* 
idolatry, it would be easy lo show from their writiugsi atul on their prin- 
ri[ilini no concluiion is more just. 

In a conTenollon on •nmit of the tlie rundamenlal iloclrinsa of rtli- 
gion, Dr. Priestly oniw said lo Profeasor Miller of Prinorion : " 1 do 
not woniii^rthiuynuCfllviniBlsentnlBin and express ■ strongly unfa- 
vorobla opinion of us IJnitarian*, Tlui Iruih is, there neither cnn nor 
tiglU U> bt, any rompromiae between tis. If yuu an right, we are not 
christians at all; ami if we are lighl, you en ^roM idrlaton. 
Hn Dr. Mitlei'B Sermoa at the oidviBiion of Rst. Mr. Navina, Balit- 
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ocas ; ihat the doctrine of atonement, as held by the 
Orthodox, ' is dishonorable to God,' that il ' calumniates 
bis character,' and 'throws gloom over the universe f and 
by some, it is openly declared, that they would ' resort 
to the less chilling creed of the Aiheisl, rather tbao 
admit it,'* 

Our fathers believed that man is a fallen depraved 
being, destitute of holiaess, and that before he can do 
works pleasing in the sight of God, he must be regene- 
rated or born of the Spirit. But the system which is 
now becoming fashionable in New England, rejects this 
doctiine as false, and injurious to the character of God ; 
insisting that • man is by nature no more inclined or dis- 
posed to vice than to virtue,' and that ' wickedness, so 
I lar from being the prevailing part of human character, 

j makes but an inconsiderable part of it ;'t and as to 

' regeneration, they describe it as a change, either from 

I the Jewish religion, or the idolatrous religion of the 

' Gentiles, to an open profession and sincere belief of the 

, christian religion ; but that the term " is without mean- 

', ing, when applied to those who have been born and 

7 educated under the gospel,"J 

*, By our pious ancestors justification by faith, through 

the atonement and mediation of Christ, was esteemed a 
doctrine of the greatest importance ; and on it, living 
'f and dying, they hung all their hopes of pardon and ac- 

ceptance with God. But by the advocates of what is 
called liberal Christianity, this doctrine is rejected. They 
say that " to build the hope of pardon on the independ- 
ent and infinite sufficiency of Jesus Christ, is to biiild on 
an unscriptural and false foundation," "Those persons 
deceive themselves, who in the apprehension of death, 

I ■ See Dr.Channing'a Dfdicnlion Sermon al New York, 1B26, end Rev. 

Mr. LajDton'a Oidinalion Sermon at Danvers. 

t Dr Ware's LcUerB to Trin. andCalv. p, SI. 

IChris. Disciple, 1832, p. 119, 420. ^ 
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lay, hold on the merits of Christ, and expect to enter 
heaven in consequence."* 

Xt was once the faith of New England, that the pre- 
sent hfe is the only period of probation ; that all who 
die in (heir sins are forever IohI ; and that according to 
tt!e Bible, the wicked will, at the last day, come forth 
unto the resttrreclion of damnation, and go amty into 
everla-iting punishmenl. But on this subject of amazing 
interest, the system now in view, has long since symbol- 
ized with Universalism, and now, with perhaps some 
exceptions, goes hand in hand with the abettors of that 
faUc and delusive dottrine.-t- It likewise rejects the ex- 
istence of fallen angels, representing the language of 
scripture on this subject, as ' imagery, borrowed from 
onental philosophy, and not to be taken in a literal sense.* 
The term satan, is only a ' pcrsonih cation of the princi- 
ple of cviL'J 

Our ancestors fully believed the Bible to be the word 
of God. They believed, with the Apostle, l/tat all 
Mcripture is given by inspiration of God, and that in 
compoting the rnrred liolurne, holy men of God sptike as 
t/icy iixrc moved hij the Holy Gfiosl, But this cardinal, 
fundamental truth is now rejected, and the doctrine is 
proclaimed, both from tlie pulpit and the press, that the 
' Scri]>tures are not a revelation, but only tlie record of 
• Chria. DUcipIr, New Serio, vol. i. p. 140. 
< ir ii be mhI Uial m»iiy VnitnriHii* bclim in a fuiurv ilWc of rriri- 
bution, Ibe ume ix itui nf many UmTeranl'iKi, " Thi dorlrinR of A 
limilsl (\iliifr punishmtnl," uyi the aulhor of the Malera Uiilorjr of 
UiiiTtTUilnm, p. tSt, " hnjt rMvtr exiHwd ■ my grnnrnl iiiieirii auioug 
UnirsruliKL F»r lwrn(y ycui ■ diOcRtice nf opiobn ha* riiainl i>n 
lliia poiul ; but tho ililTxmic* lini iiM hrra thf cuuu of BliiDBtion of 
fcnling, or disruption of fclluwuhip," For proof of ih> f&cl uarrtnl in 
Ibe UU. let Splrii of iha Pilgritna, April 1830. Abu, Dr. BuicroA* 
Hermoiw, p. 3Ul-40:i. 

t ImpiuTBil vcTaiun of the New TecMnwDl, puaim ; Ltrtltn of Cano- 
nicut to Dr. Chaoninf , aiul Wan'a Smnon*. ' 
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a revelation/* — that * the composition of the Bible is a 
human work' — a work produced by the natural opera- 
tion of human thought and feeling ; that the Scriptures, 
so far as their composition is concerned, are to be regard- 
ed as possessing a properly and purely human charac- 
ter ; the language, comparisons and arguments used in 
them to enforce the communication being altogether a 
haman work.t 

It is asserted moreover, that * if a philosopher of a 
mind as enlarged as that of Cicero, and of as high and 
pure moral sentiments, had lived in the apostolic age, 
believed Christ to be a messenger from God, and had 
carefully committed to writing, what information, he 
could then obtain concerning his character, miracles and 
doctrines, subjoining his own explanations and remarks, 
such a work would have been at least of equal value 

• The meaning of this language seems to be something like this : 
Christ was a mes enger sent from God to make known his will to man- 
kind. What he taught, therefore, was by inspiration, and is to be receiv- 
ed as of divine authority. But the Evangelists, who wrote the New 
Testament, were not inspired. In recording what Christ taught and did, 
they simply wrote as honest well meaning men, liable of course like 
other men to make mistakes, and to adopt ' false and inconclusive reason- 
ing.* The history therefore, which they have given us of the life and 
teachings of Christ, is to be regarded as a work of their own unaided 
powers; as "possessing a properly and purely human character.** 
Hence Unitarians make a wide distinction between the gospels and 
the epistles. The fornujr, containing an account of what Christ taught, 
are regarded as of higher authority than the latter, which contain only 
the opinions and reasonings of uninspired men. The reason formaking 
this distinction is obvious. " I never knew a man," says Orton, " make 
a distinction between the gospels and epistles, but the reason was appa- 
rent. He was a Socinian ; and finding little about the sacrifice and 
atonement of Christ in the evangelists, (as there could not be much be- 
fore our Lord's death) and finding the doctrine run through every page 
of all the epistles, he was willing to sink the character of the epistles, and 
lessen men's ideas of them, in order to support his favorite notions.** 
Letters to Dissenting Ministers, vol. i. p. 136-7. 

t Christian Examiner, tor Jan. 1830. With this representation let the 
reader compare 2 Pet. i. 21. 2 Tim. iii. 16. Gal. i. II. I Cor. ii. 13. 
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with any book which remains to as of tlie New Testa- 
ment.'* 

Tlie fathers of New England believed in the special 
influences of the Holy Spint, and in conversion and re- 
vivals of religion as the effect of such influences ; and 
many were the seasons in which magistrates and minis- 
ters and people united in praying for this richest of 
heaven's blessings on themselves, on their children, and 
the communiiy at large ; and when the blessing was en- 
joyed, they poured out their hearts in devout thanksgiv- 
ings to God for the beslowment of it. Rut now the 
special influences of the Spirit are discarded as a delu- 
sion, and riivivals of religion arc reproached as the rev- 
eries of fanatics; and even ministers publicly deride and 
preach against them, as the work of enthusiasm and 
priestcratt, and altogether of pernicious tendency. 

Our fathers considered the churi-h of Christ a com- 
munity distinct from the world. They believed that 
every church ought to consist only of those who have 
been pcnowod by the Spirit of God, " sanctified in 
Christ J cMus, called to be saints;" and most carefully 
did ihey guard the purity of their churthes by requiring 
of all wliom they received to their communion, evidence 
of personal piety and a public profession of their faith 
in the great doctrines of the gospel. 

Bdlnow the idea of a cliurcli ax distinct from the con- 
gregation is openly denied, tt is aflirnied that ' the di»- 
tioction attempted to be kept up between llic two, is hi 
aoA respects artificial and wiiliout a counterpart in na- 
Uiro i' that the sacrament of the Lord's Supper ' should 
be open alike to all;' and that we have no more busi- . 
OflU to filiut up tliis ordinance to a peculiar and chosen 
ftWflhan we have to treat in a similar manner any of 
tfaafMiblic aervicL's of the sanctuary. It is baid mora- 
.t July, tiiKI. 
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over, that ' no examination of candidates for ordination, 
or for admission to our communion or fellowship, with 
whatever softening pretence it may be proposed, Ehould 
ever be acquiesced in.'* To crown all, the men of this 
system assure us, that mere error is innocent and of 
no account. ' The denunciations of heaven,' it is said, 
' were never uttered against error of faith, but error of 
practice.' ' Jesus neither condemned, censured nor 
judged any man for his errors.'f And yet with marvel- 
ous consistency they denounce the whole system of the 
orthodox ' as absurd, unscriptural and pernicious ;' and 
consider tran substantiation itself a less monstrous doc- 
trine than the five points of Calvin, J 

Such are some of the characteristics of the system 
which now prevails in some parts of New England ; 
and such the marks which indicate the nature and ex- 
tent of our apostacy from the faith and piety of our 
fathers. The defection commenced about seventy or 
eighty years ago ; and the first visible form which it as- 
sumed was Ai'minianism. It soon pa:ssed through the 
intermediate changes of Pelagianisni and Arianiam ; 
and having in tlie latter form, chmjltj hy concealment,^ 
worked its way into some of the pulpits and infected 
some of the churches of the metropolis of Massachu- 
setts and its immediate vicinity, it broke out about fifteen 
years ago in the form of Socinianism. The system is 
still most evidently on the descending scale jU and where 
it will stop, it would be unseasonable to.predict. It has 
long been tending to a single point ; and that is, whether 

• Chtistiaii Diaciple, 1633, p. 54 ^^H 

1 TJnii. Mis. 1833, p. 175, nod 1831, p. 54. ^^| 

tChris. Exminer, vol. iii. p, TG. ^^^| 

i For ovuIenc« of Ihe Tact, lee Spirit of the Pilgrims, Msrch 1630. 
II See Hial. of American tTnilariiininn, and the Reiisw of Ibii woric, 
in the Panoplist for June, 1815. 
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the Bible is an inspired book, and its decisions final and 
autlioritativG in matters of faith. That point it has al- 
ready reached in Germany, and many parts of Great 
Britain ;* and though in our own country, there are 
many adv9catcs of the system, who seem reluctant to 
approach this poLit, and start back as they look over 
and see the gulf bcticaili, still not a few are boldly tread- 
ing towards it, and only wait a favorable opportunily, — 
the rising up of some able intrepid leader, — to step for- 
ward and openly avow the principle that the Bible is 
not decisive authority in questions of faith. 

Dcacendanls of New England 1 — Sons and Daughters 
of the pilgrims ! — forsake not the God of your fathers ; 
tuni not away fnjin Ihnt religion, in the light of whicJi 
lliey sojourned ou cartli, and in the comforts and hopes 
of which, they ascended to glory ! — foi^et not the char- 
acter of your ancestors, nor lightly throw away the 
institutions and principles and hopes which they have 
bequeathed to you, as a rich legacy from heaven I — 
renounce not your parentage — j-our Bibles, your hopes 
of salvation ; nor throw yourselves within the influence 
of that delusive system wliicb is sweeping so fast into 

■ Ths alilnt critic* nmong the LibcTaluia in Ocrmnny, do not h«iui« 
to adniil thai ths Intidiiig dtKlHiiB* of ibc anbnlox tymiian are taughl in 
ibn Nrw Triiuiwni. Dm Uirn i\m authonlr irf Patil, and Juhii, anil 
Pewr ia nal d«iijie with tht* <iajiii at Tlirulogiani,* Tliey elaitn ihc 
■ame righi lo eiaminR aniJ try their Kiiiimfnti, at the bar of human na- 
■oti, UuliheyiIathcKntin»ntaorDiher nun. 

Ill ItJli), Prur«mr Siuiat, in liii LcUcn to Dr. Channing, ventured Ui 
praiiet thnt (he ' Iiifrar uf a ftw yran would bring iho Uailariana, in 
ihi* TOumry, lo an iiiKliiiguiMd avnwal oT Gmnnn di*inily, in all iii lat- 
itude -,' hikI that the itu«iiiion UiCwMn Ihrm and the unhiiil"x wouUI (oon 
bM, " whttbcr natural or rgiuin] rrligioii i« our guiilc and our hop*.") 
Th* rajiid pmgivM, »in» mad? luwania ib>i (hlflbnaU of ibii predieuon, 
ha« axeaadol all that WBiihoi amicipatcd, and !«*«■ liKleroom (o doubt 
M lo Uu Anal nsulL 

* See Suan'i Leilan, Wfoiid nlilion p. 167. 
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Vlhose regions of error, where the Spirit of God never 
■comes, and the voice of redeeming mercy is never 
'leard! 

And now in conclusion, who of us can refrain from 

fling up his heart to God in devout thanksgiving, that 

nidst all tlie apostacies and errors and sins which have 

wept over the land of the pilgrims, he haa still a seed 

B serve him — I wiU not say a faithful few, but a faithful 

rmany? The evangelical Congregational churches of 

¥ New England were never in a more prosperous state 

I than at present. They never included so large a num- 

»er of pious, devoted members ; they were never blessed 

more intelligent and faithful ministry; they were 

nore united in sentiment and never cheered by 

lighter prospects. The banner of the pilgrims still 

iraves over the land, and on it is still borne the anima- 

icription. Qui transtvlil suslinet. Let us pray 

lat it may remain there forever ; and that«all posterity 

lay experience the fulfilment of its significant mean- 

-He thai brought us over will sCill sustain us. Yes, 

lessed be God, the vine which he brought out of Egypt 

i^d planted here, still lives and flourishes. Yes, though 

many have been engaged to break down its hedges — 

though the boar out of the wood has often threatened 

to waste it, and the wild beasts of the field to devour it, 

it still lives and flourishes ; it has struck deep its roots, 

and its boughs are like the goodly cedars. It has shot 

forth more than a thousand branches in its native soil, 

and its boughsextendto the far distant parts of the land. 

Let it still flourish ; its leaves are for the healing of tl 

nations, and blessed are all they that repose under tl 

shadow thereof. 
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LECTURE VI. 



MEANfi OP SECDVBRY AND DCPENCE. 



Thu« uuli (he Loni, sland ye b the ways and ue, and stk Tor ibe dM 
fialha, where ii the good way, and walk tliereiii,and ye choU God tcu 
for your aouU. 

Tms ecriplurc, with which I commenced these Lec- 
tures, 1 deem &s a|ipro[)riate as any other to close tl>cm ; 
because, having stood in the ways and §een, aod asked 
lor ihc old paths and found, aa we trust, where is tlie 
good way, it aeems proper to conclude, with an enforce- 
meiit of the cxtH>rtatiou, to walk tlierein, that we may 
find rest for our sould, 

Accordingly it ta tlie object of the present Lecture to 
considGr the mains, and urge the duty of maintaining and 
defending the order and principles of the Congrega- 
tional t'hurchea of New England. The snii'iunceinCNt 
of the object implies die existence of danger. And 
danger docs exist. The coudiliua of these churches is 
no longer what it onec was. A great change baa taken 
place ill the character and circumstances of the com- 
munity. Numerou>i otlier denominations have risen up 
around and in the midst oC the churches planted by iho 
Pilgrims; and it is not to be disguised, that many of 
thera look mif '^ve upon these ancient and 
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venerable watch towers of the gospel. The very po«- 
tion, which oiir churches, for a long time, held, as the 
sole occupants of the ground, and whirh they now hold, 
as the largest and most influential denomination in New 
England, excites the sleepless jealousy of minor sects 
that are opposed to our docltines and discipline ; and 
facta are not wanting to show, thai however divided 
they are among themselves, they are not backward to 
unite in carrying on a warfare against what is deemed 
a common enemy. 

At the same time, the very cause, which excites the 
jealousy, and quickens the spirit of proselytism in other 
denominations around us, operates to infuse a spirit of 
inactivity and slumber into our own denomination. We 
are in danger from our number and strength. Confi- 
dent of the correctness of our principles, and of the sta- 
bility of the foundation on whidi tliey rest, we are liable 
to cherish a feefing of false security, and to overlook 
the causes which are, secretly, or more openly, operat- 
ing to undermine and lay waste our goodly inheritance. 
For a long period after the settlement of the countrj-,' 
our religious institutions existed and' flourished almost 
without the agency or care of the people attached to 
them. They were organized by our pious ancestors, 
and.the community, where they were located, continued 
to enjoy the blessings flowing from them, with scarcely 
tliinking of the source whence they sprung, or of the 
possibility of that source being cut ofl' or exhausted.' 

• The follawing remark in a lellcr la the author, from a friend, wemi 
welJ founded. "The Ptiritans neTsr considered themselves b seel, — or 
in the modern phraae, a denoiQiDatiaii, but Ba churches of ClirisL They 
organized churches aceordiiig to what Ihey believed to be the acriptura 
rule ; then, when inquired of by Iheir brethren, ihey freely gave a fiiB 
and explicit Btotemenl of their faith and order, leaving it to ihem to aay, 
wbether they would exifiiul lo them the right hand of fellavship ak 
diurcJies of Chriai." 
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We have never, as a deaomination, been trained to de- 
fend our principles, or guard our rights. We have 
taken no pains to cultivate or extend a denominational 
feeling. Rarely has any thing been heard, either from 
the pulpit or the press, designed to illustrate the grounds, 
of our church order, or to show the excellence of our 
modes of worsiiip. Devoted to what have been justly 
conmdercd more important interests, we have hardly 
given a thought to external forms, or bestowed any 
labor upon the outward frame work of our churches. 

But circumstances have now changed. The means 
of safely, which were once deemed sufficient, cannot 
now be relied u[)i"in without extreme presumption. The 
members of our churclies and congregations must study 
and understand the principles of their own order ; they 
must be made acquainted with the pccuUar duties which 
are imposed u{>on them by the change of the times ; 
and must realize the necessity of wise, decided and per- 
severiug exertions to sustain the interests which have 
come flowu to us, so precious a heritage from our pil- 
grim ancestors. 

In pointing out the means by which this it to be 
attempted, our attention is, in the first place, directed to 
llic ckriitian miniiitry. There never was a class of 
men on whom rested weightier reaponsibi lilies, than on 
the Congregntionol ministers of New England. They 
have entered into the labors of men, honored of God as 
instruments in establishing his church in this western 
world. The interests etitrusled to them are of immense 
Talue ; and at this day, especially, can be maintained 
only by great, persevering, and well directed labors. 

The firat and great thing demanded of ministers, is, a 
plain and faithful declaration of the wliole counsel of 
God. This in fundamental. It is the grand appcnjitcd 
means of revivit^ religion when it is dectyod ; and oT 
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keeping alive in the church a spirit of affectionafe, finit- 
ful piety. No historical fact i» sustained by fuller evi- 
dence, thiftn that the great apostacies that have, at differ- 
ent periods, taken place in the church, commenced in a 
concealment, or partial exhibition of the distinguishing 
truths of the gospel. The defection began in the minis- 
try, and was extended to the churches, and the people at 
large, through the medium of a smooth, deceptive style 
of preaching. This is eminently true of the defectioi\ 
from orthodoxy which has overspread so large a portion 
of Germany. It is also true of the lamentable apostacy 
which has taken place in many churches in Great Brit- 
ain.* And it is equally true of the churches in this coun- 

♦ See in the Spirit of the Pilgrims, for Feb. 1830, an article on the 
state of religion in Germany; also, Hist, of Dissenters, vol. iii. p. 314. 

In a pamphlet published by Bretschneider, a learned German theolo- 
gian of the liberal school, the following facts are stated respecting the 
indifference to religion which preyails in that country where the New 
Theology, or the doctrine of the Rationalists has taken the deepest root 
and produced the most fruit. " He states that this indifference is spread 
among all classes, that the Bible used to be found in every house — that 
very many made it a law to read a chapter every day, or at least every 
Sunday ; that it must have been a very poor family, where a Bible was 
not a part of the marriage portion, but that now very many do not pos- 
sess one, or let it lie neglected in a cornet, — that now hardly one-fiflh of 
the inhabitants of towns receive the sacrament or confess y that few attend 
the churches, which are now too large, though fifty years ago they were 
too small ; that few honor Sunday, but that many make it a day for pri- 
vate business, or for work, and that there are now few students in theology, 
compared with those of law and medicine ; and that if things go on thus, 
there will shortly not be persons to supply the various ecclesiastical offices. 
Within sixty years, he says, the sermons have changed very much ; and 
in contents, tone, and form, have followed the spirit of the age, insomuch 
that many, instead of preaching on the doctrines of Christianity, betook 
themselves to the more useful subjects of politics and agriculture, dwi. 
This writer does indeed try to prove that the new fancies of the Ration- 
alists had not produced this indifference; but here Tittman directly con- 
tradicts him, and positively testifies that the consequence of the preva- 
lence of their sentiments was distnist and suspicion of the doctrines of 
Christianity, among all classes ; and an entire indifference to-religion." 
—S^e Biifli^l Repertory^ for Jan, 1827, p. 4-5. 
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try, that have renounced the truth, and gone over to the 
Bide of heresy. The mischief, in all these cases, com- 
menced in the ministry, and showed itself first in a cau- 
liout, concealed manner of preaching the truth. The 
ininiateTs, who first adopted this manner, were not ihem- 



Tha following facts, respecling ihe process of decay in many of llie 
Oineniiii^ churulics in Eiiglaiid, are from Bo^ue and Beanclt'* Kiilory 
of DinenierB. 

" Id many pincva, imlaleiue diSiual ihrough tlie dissr iiting congKga- 
lion iu bcDumbing inButnce. Il could nol be (aid lliu the doctrine of 
iha preachor wosconiniry lo Irtith, But hedtdnat breail^ehis soul inio 
bwaBrtnoni. His wonJi apjieured lo frei^ze upoD liia lipi. The people 
Cell the eliillinj impulsr, and on Iheir bees mighl be read cold iosenai* 
lHlit)>, and tn>tra indiffennce," 

"BW during this pnriod, ((rum 1714 tolWOiJcrrsr waaihedealroynig 
angatof disMnling congineaiiaDs. In iheordiDary rourae of Ibings, in 
proportion aadiiownting ministers lia le departed from ihnae religiousprin- 
ctpUa wbich *crc held by the men ejected from the eilsbliatdnml for 
Donoonfbrinity I they hate mlucad the niBnber of Ibelr ■uiiiniRC. Whaa- 
MerllMy lui*adrpart«ilfnim what ia eallol Caliiniimi, the cougrrgiliun 
biuevideiidy frit lliecliin;^: it hui been nrmted in ila growih, anil, 
afU^ a time riubly dccuycd." 

" In whatetercuiimiiinionB Anniiiianiun may have )uul cruwded plscea 
of wonhip, u ncTcr tuul iliisclTcci aiming iliascntcrs ; but almuil without 
an exMplian, wu ihr &ru stage of a congrFgiyionnl decline. Arianiam 
may be called lh<>«<<rnndiiin><ii>fihedi>«se, and wbefc ii Bllcd the pul- 
pit, invariably emptirtt the pcwa, Where Sodiiianism ftnind an eiHrancr, 
its oporoliona wow ijuiclurllianllMJW uf Llw Anan crerd atid mure tlTM' 
loali flouriaUing toeieiica Were reduced to a ttw faiiiiliei, which hong 
■nimaiad with nuil for [Ik new i^inioni, or indificrcni ahoui any, cho*« 
Ui eonlinue to tuppon the mudea of woraliip, tn which frnni fducation or 
use, they wen airncfanl. In many plaeea, Boeimaniim was the abomi- 
nation of (leaolwion, and eonaigned what had fiirmaly been the house ot 
prayer aud of Umi aaiKinhliu of Uw sainla, an undiitiirtinl abods. lo tba 
■pideivanillhc baia." 

" But II may be aakod, i* aa exeapiion lo U mad* in Utoc of eongn- 
(•uiona in which religion Aautiahtid t An Arian coni^gaiiun, unkr 
an Arian minincT, whose ftligion waa in a dourisliiuj; Ual*. perbapa 
cannot be namod in tlie whole of Enslund, aijiica the itay that Jnniia 
Pierce preached tbul dfKlruia within Ibe walla (iT hu new nisHiug at 
Eaeter." 

D(aetlbii^tlwsiate*or idtcion amanfth* Diaacalcr* from ihaaacn 
aioB at Q«V tl> tluid M UW, tba aitthora say^-" Ma*t ohtt^iratla. 
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selves heterodox. They believed the essential doctrines 
of the gospel, and occasionally preached them ; but 
* not the whole ' — * not in their fulness ' — not iil their 
undisguised simplicity and plainness, nor in. a close and 
fearless application of them to heart and the con- 
science. There was in their discourses a wretched 

the cup of Arianism first, and then of Socinianism to the very'^dregs, 
ceased to be members of the dissenting congregation; and with a perfect 
hatred of the doctrines of the church of England, pnsillanimously and 
disingenuously bore a part in her very explicit Trinitarian worship. By 
the operation of these causes many a Presbyterian congregation dwin- 
dled from a giant into a dwarf They are in general now but the shadow 
of what they formerly were, and many of them have ceased to exist. 
Devonshire, the cradle of Arianism, has been the grave of the Arian 
dissenters *, and there is not left in that populous county, a twentieth part 
of the Presbyterians which were to b^ found at her birth. More than 
twenty of their meeting houses, it is said have been shut up ; and in 
those which remain open there are to be seen the skeletons only of congre- 
gations which were full and flourishing before error had banished pros- 
perity," 

" In other counties of England where these^ sentiments prevailed, the 
effects have been the same. Like the devouring pestilence, Arianism and 
Socinianism have, with few exceptions, carried desolation with them into 
every congregation where they have obtained an entrance; and some 
scores more of their meeting houses would have been shut up but for the 
pious benevolence of persons of a different creed in the former genera- 
tion. By their endowmeTUs, many of the present Presbyterian ministers 
have been enabled to retain their office, and to preach to what deserves 
not th€ name of a congregatiqn, but is better described by the prophet's 
account of what remains afler the shaking of the olive tree : two or 
three berries on the top of the uppermost bough, four or five on the out- 
most fruitful branches thereof. So great is the change which these senti- 
ments have produced, that perhaps there are not now hi England twelve 
of their congregations which can boast an attendance of five hundred peo- 
ple ; whereas before the introduction of Arianism they could in more 
than two hundred places count five hundred hearers, and in several, 
more than double that number." — Hist, of Diss. vol. iii.p. 314 — vol. iv. p. 
120. 

The important. and very instructive facts disclosed in these extracts 
are a sufficient apology for the length of them. They deserve to be 
deeply pondered, as they show the tendency of lax preaching, and. espe- 
cially the fatal influence of Arian and Socinian sentiments wherever 
they prevaiL 
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sterility of evangelical sentiment and feeling. Tliey 
were afraid, perhaps, that a plain and full exhibition of 
the truth would give ofTence ; and, therefore, kept it 
back, or presented it in such a disguised, partial, point- 
/cm manner as to deprive it entirely of its power to 
awaken and convince. Having gone so far, as through 
fear or favor, to conceal or partially exhibit the great 
doctrines of the gospel, the next step was to regard 
these doctrines as of little practical importance — as 
mere speculative points, and to substitute for them, the 
preaching of a dull and heartless morality. This pre- 
pared the way fur the coming in of Arniinianrsm, then 
of Arianiifin, and last of all, of Socinianism. The con* 
nection ia perfectly obvious ; andean be trailed back 
directly to a want of decision and plainness on the part 
of the ininislr)'. tn declaring the truths of God's word. 
It is the most wretched policy that can be adopted, to 
attempt to build up the cause of God by a conipromiso 
of Ills tnilli. Its uniform clfcct is to destrtiy tlie life and 
(jowcr of the ministry — to weaken and scalier the con- 
gregation, and in the end, to establish the reign of error 
and sin. Gml has appointed his own means of building 
up his kingdom. Tliey are the tnitlis of his gospel, 
miRistered in fidelity, and made cfficacioua on the heart 
by the jwwcr of the Holy Spirit. And the minister 
whorcjcctx thewe means, forulhers ofliia own deviling; 
wlm Bubslitiitcs policy for duty, and rtlics on lempori- 
xing exi>edicnts, instead of the blessing of God on a 
faithful (iL-cliiratiot) of his tnilli, will have ilie niurlifica- 
tion (oacc his wisdom turned into folly, and tlio curse of 
heaven resting on all his labor*. 

Let a timid, time-serving jxiUcy then be fbrcver ban- 
ished from tlie ministry. It has done more than any 
otlier ofiti causu to wzatter tlic sccda of error, and multi- 
ply Uie w«ale flis9§_^ our land. It wajt noi ti^ wu^^ 
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wlicy that our fathers establighed the churches of New 
Bngland ; nor is it by such a policy, that they can be 
f Mistaioed and built up, and their moral influence diffused 
J through the community. What God requires of the 
■ ipBstora of these churches is, that they stand up fearless- 
"j for his cause and truth, and proclaim, in the fullest 
md most du-ect manner, the doctrines of liis word, (r«af- 
j" him for the consequences^ If there are those in our 
wngregations who cannot endure sucli an exhibition of 
I Iruth, it is far better they ahould retire, than that any 
[■.attempt should be made to retain tliem, by a conceal- 
[ tDent or partial delivery of God's message. Every such 
L attempt is wrong in itself; and never fails to weaken 
Llhe hands and lessen the influence of a minister. The 
oabassador of Christ always purchases peace at a most 
lear rate, when he does it by a sacrifice of tinith and 
luty. 
It is no time, let me further say, to withhold from the 
, the distinguishing doctrines of the gospel, or to 
lubstitute in their place, vague and general statements, 
r a light and flimsy declamation, when, as now, the 
biemy is coming in like a flood, and foundations are be- 
bg shaken and swept away. Ministers are especially 
»lled upon, at the present day, to dwell upon these doc- 
trines with much frequency and earnesluess ; to preach 
them with great clearness and force ; wilh great cogency 
>of argument, illustration and appeal. Their discourses 
ihould be instinct with feeling and intelligence ; with 
ipirit and power ; appealing directly to the understand- 
1 conscience, and coming home to the feehngs and 
Plants of men. The spirit of the age does not tolerate 
B dull, scholastic, spiritless manner of giving religious in- 
Jstmction ; — the gospel does not tolerate such a manner. 
Kit is a generous, expansive, noble system of trulh, bear- 
^ directly and powerfully on all the relations, dutim_ 
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and hopes of men ; and when narrowed down, as it too 
often is, to a few common-place topics, constantly re- 
curring, and with little or no variety of illustration, it 
loses its native character and power, and becomes a dry, 
frigid, lifeless thing. To interest the minds of men, and 
produce its proper effect on the heart and life, it demands 
to be presented in its own native glory; to be unfolded 
in alt its wide relations and affecting consequences ; to 
be preached, in adaptation to the spirit of the times; 
with affection and fervor ; with clearness of thought and 
closeness of application and appeal. And facts abund- 
antly testify, that whenever the gospel is thus preached, 
it attracts attentive hearers, gathers flourishing congre- 
gations, and builds up the church in holiness and love. 
Notwithstanding all the reproach that is cast upon the 
evangelical system of doctrines, one thing is indisputa- 
ble — it is of alt systems the best adapted to excite atteo* 
lion and interest feeling ; and the only system that can 
be relied upon to preserve a congregation from decay, 
or to revive it when it is decayed. So strong a convic- 
tion have I of this truth, that I am fully persuaded, that 
if the evangelical ministers of New England were, but 
for a short time, to change their strain of preaching for 
one more lax and accommodating, it would be ttie ruin 
of their cause — the means of vacating their places of 
worMliip, and spreading iiidilTerence and worldhnesa and 
death among all claxses of their hearers.* 

* " Witen you linvt ih« opponuniiy ot wrnKp aiul uliBcrving mon or 
tiM Kau uf nligioii in iiur ciitiKnKilinni, you will And whirl T hnn Inxg 
imM fuulul (•mJ itriy ynrlhal I live Jn'^rrBHi my «)n*iclion of !(,) 
ihal wbfn mini«Mr» riilrruin Ihoir peopU witli IWely ond pK")' ll-ing". 
confinit ihimirlTM to grncTBl IwrrenKw., inilii pfineii'iilly on inonil 
duiin wiihom enfcreins them w«nnly ■»! »ff<«iofiBlely by erangtilital 
DioUTCni wbilmhcy mgWlllmpWTiluiriofU'JBtwpd; nmr iir wUom 
di^y lb« gnee of Owl and the lone of Chritl in out rwieiii(>li»" ; lh« 
nvoMHlyorTTfKiirnilon and iinMillcWioii by a eoowaiil dfi«rd«np« 
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Let the pastors of our churches, then realize their 
responsibility, and resolve, with Paul, to know nothing 
among their people *'save Jesus Christ and him crucified.* 

Let them drink deep ihto the spirit and sentiments of 
the gospel, and give to all their discourses a thoroughly 
Biblical character — deriving their doctrines directly from 
the pure fountain of truth, and sustaining all their in- 
structions by proofs from holy writ. This, at the pre- 
sent time, is supremely important. For, as was remark- 
ed in the last lecture, the great question at issue, between 
the friends and the enemies of evangelical religion in our 
country, is fast verging to a single point, and that is, 
whether the Bible is authority in matters of faith. This 
question settled, and the controversy is at an end. Here 

the christian life ; their congregations are in a wretched state; some are 
dwindling to nothing, as is the case with several in this neighborhood, 
where there are not now as many scores as there were hundreds in their 
meeting places fifty years ago. , 

But when by trade and manufactures, new persons come to the place 
and fill up the vacant seats, there is a fatal deadness spread over the con- 
gregation. They run in the course of the world, follow every fashiona- 
ble folly; and family and personal godliness seem in general to be lost 
among them. There is scarcely any appearance of life and zeal in the 
cause of religion which demands and deserves the greatest. 

Whereas, on the contrary, I never knew an instance where a minister 
was a pious, serious man, whose strain was evangelical and affectionate, 
but his congregation kept up, though death and removals had made many 
breaches in it. And in general, ministers of this latter sort have had 
more affection and respect from their people than the former." — Orion's 
Letters to Dissenting Ministers y vol. i. p. 100. 

" I see no connection between Calvinistical sentiments and zealous 
useful labors, but I have long observed with great surprise that our or- 
thodox brethren in the church and among the dissenters, are in general 
most serious and active in their ministry ; and those of freer principles, 
more indolent and languid. I have met with few exceptions in the com- 
pass of my acquaintance. I do deliberately think that the more persons 
enter into the peculiarities of the gospel and the more regard they pay to 
the sacrifice of Christ and the influences of the Spirit, the more their own 
piety will increase, and the more zealous they will be to do good to the 
seub of others." — Xbid, vol. i. 90. 
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diet), let the ministers of Christ take tiieir slaod ; and 
committing themselves to tlie Inith and authority of 
God's word, they need not fear the issue. Let them 
pvc themselves wholly to their work — their time, their 
talents, llicir studies, their all. While they gather around 
(hem the cliildrcn snd youth of their charge in the Sal)- 
bath school and IJible class — while they maintain staled 
meetings for i-onfurence and prayer, and visit from house 
to house, tliat they may learn the character and wants 
of their people, and thus know how to give to each a 
portion in due season, let ffiem look ivcU to thcpulftit, and 
remember tliat tliere they are especially to lay out their 
strength and oxhaust their energies, so that fervor, intel- 
ligetiee and life breathing through their ministrations 
and animating their prayers and sermons, the sanctuary 
may become a center of attraction and interest to the 
surrmmding population, and its services the means of 
their conversion and salvation. Every day and on all 
oceasions. let them keep in view the great end of tJieir 
ministry, an<I the solemn account whicli they mnst soon 
render o{ their stewardship unto Him who called them 
into his service and appointed them to watch for souk. 
Thus pn:uching mid thus living, tlic interests which llu^y 
are called to watch over and sustain will be secure. 
The Lord himself will liA up a standaid against the 
enemy and iiprcad the pavilion of hi:* love over the 
eliurclK's planted by our pilgrim fathers, and ttioy sliall 
•itand and llourish, the glory and defence of our land, 
till the end of time. 

a. I-cl UB in the wcood place, inquire what means are 
to be UHcd by lAe membtTM of our churches in order to 
perpetuate Uieir existence and promote tlieir pro^rity. 
In their associated capacity then, llie fimt thing required 
of tlkem, is, that llicy use great caution in the admis- 
•ivn of me ■•■' 'o ilicir conununion. It is plain from 
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Bible that our I^ord JeBus Clirist designed that the 
lurch, his spiritual body, should be composed only of 
living, spiritual members. This principle was uniformly 
regarded and acted upon in the primitive churches ; and 
also in the first churches of New England. And while 
it was maintained, those churches llouriBhed, and sent 
forth a healthful, regenerating influence over the land. 
But as the relinquishment of that principle brought oo 
the papal apostacy, and shrouded the world in ages a 
darkness, so in New England, it brought on the apo^^ 
from the faith of our fatliers, ' and has reduced manyl 
the churches planted by their care, to mere societies o 
unsauctified, worldly men. And such must always be 
the consequence of opening the door of the church to 
persons who afford no evidence of piety. The nect 
sary effect is to destroy the distinctive character of d 
church, as a holy community, and to introduce into it tl 
seeds of corruption and decay. 

Let tiie churches, then, that still retain the faith once 
delivered to the saints, carefully guard against the ad- 
mission of persons to their communion, who furnish no 
satisfactory, scriptural evidence of having been born of 
God, It is only such as have been renewed by the Holy 
Spirit, that Christ judges worthy of a place in his spirit- 
lial temple ; and if any of a different character are intro- 
duced into it, thny will, in the day of trial, prove to be 
' hay, wood, and stubble,' and only serve to weaken, i 
form and destroy the glorious edifice. 

It is not enough considered, that the strength a 

church is in the piety of its members— that its influenct 

in promotmg the cause of God and ihe salvation of men. 

depends entkely upon its possessing a fioly, distinctive 

character; — such a character as shall attract the attei 

tion of the world, and cause them to mark and considi 

its members, as a society of holy and devoted men a 
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women. A church, possessing such a character, whether 
it be rich or poor, consist of few or maDy members, is ' a 
city act on a hill, that cannot be lud.' — a glorious tight, 
lifted up on high Inwards which the eyes of all will be 
directed and whose influence, like the hand of God, will 
be felt turning back the tide ofcomiption, and elevating 
towards holiness and heaven a depraved and thoughtless 
generation. Bm, take away this holy, dialinclive char- 
acter from a church, and its renovating, life-giving influ- 
ence is gone : and itself, merged in the BUrroiinditig 
mess of worldliness and sin, no longer exists a glorious 
light to mark the way to heaven ; but a baleful meteor 
lo mislead, bewilder and destroy. 

In this vietv, it is seen to be a duty of immense im- 
portance, not only that the churches should guard against 
the admixsitm of unworthy meinbcrt to their fellowship, 
but alsi:) that they should maintain a careful imtpcdion 
cner their members, when admitted, and promptly «i' 
dude from their communion Kiir:|) as walk disorderly, or 
bring reproaeli upon ttie christian cause. TIhtc is I 
fear, in many of our church':^!!, ft growing laxness in thin 
respect. There is not thai promptitude and decision in 
maintaining tlie discipline of the gospel, which existed 
in the better days of \cw England, Them is not in 
the mcmbent of our churches, tliat tenderness and care- 
fulness in watching over and admonishing one another 
tliat tlierc once was. In many cases, things are loli^r- 
ated, wliich are a scandal to religion ; and persons are 
allowed (o retain thetr standing in the church, whos<- 
lives are a reproach to lliclr profcssipin. These ibingi, 
wherever ihey exi:it,iin; m'.-lancholy evidences of a low 
state of religion ; and no church in which thoy are tol> 
crated, can reasonably cipcct (u pf^per. It* light will 
become dim— its energies be weakened, and the Holy 
Spirit, grinw ""lalural intenmUit'it**; vVi»-\{v 
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OU9 and profane, will depart from its members. icaviq|^H 
them to declension, division and ruin. ^^M 

But we must here consider, more particularly, the 
duties that are required of the members of our churches 
in their individual capacity. The circumstances, my 
brethren, in wliich the providence of God has placed 
you, impose upon you great and peculiar obligations. 
You are called to bear a part in sustaining the most pre- 
cious interests that were ever entrusted to the bands of 
men. And that the sacred trust be not betrayed by 
you, it is tirst of all necessary, that you Jvak well to your 
personal religion. If the spirit of piety be cold and lan- 
guid in your bosoms, you can do nothing to any good pur- 
pose, in building up the cause of Christ. The church of 
which you are members will derive no benefit from your 
example, or your prayers ; and in the community where 
you live, you will exert no influence in favor of vital 
godliness and the salvation of your fellow men. If the 
sail has lost its savor, it is good for notliivg. Wliat the 
titnes demand \s a piety of the primitive stamp, — the 
deep-toned, self-denying, self-devoting piety, which 
characterized the fathers of New England. Times of 
trial are at hand. The minds of men are powerfully 
excited ; the public opinion is in a feverish stale ; there 
is extensivejy manifested an extreme restiveness under 
the restraints of religion ; a strong disposition to break 
the bands and cast away the cords of allegiance to God ; 
multitudes in all classes of society are setting themselves 
against the Lord, and against his anointed ; infidelity 
and heresy, in a thousand forms, are spreading through 
ihe land ; and the signs are not dubious, that a crisis is 
; approaching in the religious affairs of our country, which 

will severely try the hearts of men, and cause all 
show whether they are for or against the kingdom 
CImat. 
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Let christians, then, look well (o the foundation on ^H 
wliicli they stand. 1^1 them see to i(, that they bft ^^ 
thoroughly rooted and grounded in the Inith, eminently ,il 

circumspect and holy in life, stHving in all things to ex- 
hibit the spirit of the gospel, and thus put to silence the 
vnin scoffs of ignorant ohjectors. Let Ihem fearlesshj 
assert their attachment to Christ, and their helief of the 
distinguishing do<^^tnnes of his gospel ; and let them con- 
sider, as devolved on lAcm, the sacredduty of sustaining, 
in their vigor and purity, tlie institutions of our father*, 
and of clevaling the standard of piety in the community 
where they reside 

It is especially important at the present day, when the 
enemies of religion, and -errorists of every name are 
combining to overthrow the faith once delivered to tho 
saints, that chri^tiaiis should carefully study the eviden- 
ces of that faith, in the only pure source of evidence, tlie 
Bible ; and be ready always to give to every one that 
askclh tlieni, a reason of the hope that is in tliem. At 
a time like \\»*, a superficial, traditbnary failli will not 
suffice. Tliosc who have no belter foundation to stand 
upon, will tihow thcmsclvca unstable as water, carried 
olMut lij" every wind of doctrine. 

Take, tlien, my friends, the great principle of tlic 
Reformation, and steadily act upon it. that the Bible, tho 
Bible alone, is the rule of religion ; and while you em- 
brace, .in an iDtcltigcnt ofiectionate faith, wliatever doc- 
trines arc taught in the Bible, always l)e bold and deci- 
ded it) defending them against tlie cavils and rupniachea 
of foolish and wicked men. 7/r is unwortliy of the 
chiistian came, who shrinks from an open avowal of 
■ the truth of God, or is afraid to defend what God luu 
taught in liis woi-d. ^H 

' Cultivate a spirit uf universal good will, and of am^ ^^| 
11 c^ilo fellowship towards all those, of wluLtcvr.^ w/t^^w ^H 
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denomioation, who differing from you in non-essentials, 
agree with you in ttic ftindainentats of religion.' If 
others assert esclusive rights, or set up exclusive terms 
of communion, unchurching all who do not exactly 
agree with them in outward forms and ceremonies, 
imitate them not. All such exclusive claims are wroi^ 
in themselves, and cannot fail, in the end, to injure the 
denomination that asserts them. Ever act on the truly 
liberal and catholic principle of receiving and treating 
all as christians whom you have evidence to believe 
that Christ has received. Never cherish towards any 
such, of whatever name or sect they may be, any oti 
than a spirit of christian kindness and love. Ni 
encroach upon their rights ; never attempt, by ui 
Bieans, to proselyte an individual from their com 
never throw the slightest obstacle in the way 
leir prosperity. 

I mean not by this to encourage indifference to ei 

the slightest dereliction of your own distinctive prin- 

iples. On the contrary, I would have you regard all 

error as hurtful ; and for the principles of your own 

order, 1 would ever have you cherish, and on all proper 

occasions, express, a strong and decided preference. 

f ut I would also have you show, that you make a 

iction between great things and little — between ei 

and non-essenlials in religion ; and thar, wliile 

and prefer your own denomination, you can,,at 

same time, extend the hand of fellowship to all 

love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth. 

In all attempts to build up the cause of Christ, 

pulously avoid a worldly, selfish policy. The religii 

Christ frowns on such a policy ; and demands to be 
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^^^Kkig from motives that will bear to be inspected in ^^H 
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Carefully guard also sgainGt connecting, m any man- 
ner, the interesis of the church with ihc atfairs of Hlale, 
or Uie politics of the day. Let there be no pditical com- 
binationx for religious purposes, nor religious combinu- 
tumt for political purposes. Experience proves thai ihc 
tendency of all such combinations is to corrupt roli^on 
and destroy llie energies of the church. My kingdom, 
says our Lord, is not of this world. Not of this world 
ill its spirit ; not of this ttorld in its aims : not of this 
world in the means of advancing Us proaperiiy, and 
extending its injiuencc on earth. Every day, 1 am more 
and more convinced, (!iat the great point to l>e aimed 
at in this country is to withdraw ihe church, as far as 
possible, from the collisious of politics, and the strife of 
party spirit. In these angry limes, religion has nothing 
to hope from civil govenunent ; I wish I could add, it 
lias nothing to fear from it. The only true and safe 
policy is to let llie church stand on its own immutable 
foundation — the truth and pronuHe of God ; and to 
adopt only such means in building it up as are sanctioned 
in his word. Not that ehri^lians are to lake no part in 
ihe political com:erns of llieir connlrj'. They are free- 
men i — they possess the rights and lie under tlie rcs|»(>n. 
sibililies of fi-ecmen, and can by no incaiu be cscuiod 
from bearing a part in sustaining the iiiliTCfUt and pro- 
iivjting the welfare of the community of which they arc. 
meniberR. £«i>ecially d<>«^s tlw right ofKufirage impose 
on ihctn a very sacred duty ; and in the excrrinc of that 
right, ihcy are solemnly bound to commit thcmwlves to 
tlic dictation of no party, but with an enhghlened con- 
science, and in tlic fear of God, always to withhold their 
support from bail men of every name, and lo givi: their 
vole« in favor of suih as arc best qunljlied for tho duties 
ofoffice, to whatever denomination or party ihcy Iwlong. 
I will just add in this connection, that so lotalUi dcxxiXKt.'L 
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are the politics of the day, that I see not how a chnstii^^| 
can enter I'ully into the spirit ol'them, or commit himNil^^| 
to any party, to go all lengths with them, without doing 
violence to liis conscience, and greatly injuring his chris- 
tian character and influence. Certain I am, that if the 
churches of our country are to prosper, or if the mem- 
bers in communion with them are to grow in faith, and 
love, and usefulness, they must be preserved from the 
mania of party zeal, and stand aloof from Ihe conflicts 
of ambition, and the din of political controversy. Their 
sphere of influence is more retired and silent. It is in 
the saoctuary, in the family, in the every-day intercourse 
of life, in diffusing around them the spirit of holiness, 
and exemplifying in conduct, the pure and blessed prin- 
ciples of the gospel. 

Here, my brethren, is the appropriate sphere of chi 
tian enterprize and action ; — these the means by whi 
the churches of New England are to be strengthened 
and their influence extended through the land. Let a 
higher standard of piety bo set up in these churches, and 

' all the members of them aim in their temper and life, to 

^ make a complete exhibition of the spirit of the gospel. 

' Let family religion be revived and maintained in all their 

households, and the blessing of God be daily and pioui 
sought to descend upon them and their children, 
duty is more reasonable than this — ^none more coi 
entiously performed by our ancestors, and none i 
tributed more to that purity of morals and elevation 
piety which distinguished tiie better days of New Ei 
land. Indeed nothing is plainer tlian that if there is no 
religion in the family, there is none in the church, and 
none in the community ; and all hope of piety in the- • 
rising generation is vain. ^^H 

Let the Sabbath of the Lord be honored as at l^^| 

^ baginamg ; and every professor of religion make i^^H 
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matter of conscience to observe that holy day, accor- 
ding to llie design of its appointment. This is a duty of 
prime imponanee. At a lime when the Lord's day is 
fvcry where profaned with impunity by wicked men, it 
beomcs chrititians to keep the day with pccuKar strict- 
ness — to tlirow the whole weight of their example in 
favOT of its due obiiervance ; and thus to stay, at least 
for a wtiilo, the sweeping rtiin wliich the general deso- 
cration of the Sabbath threatens to bring upon tlie 
countrj'. 

1.00k well to the education of your children. Lei 
the Bohool. ihc academy, the college; their a^suciates, 
amuscmenla. and occupations in hlb, ail l)e ehoscn with 
reference to their spiritual and immortal well-being. ' 
ITaving dcdieittud them In G<kJ in baptism, and thus sol- 
cmnl}* cnga[;cd tu bring them np for liini, see to it that 
you always retncmbei- your vows, and never acl iiicon- 
sistciitly with them. Ho live yourselves, and so train 
rip your children, that you may point them tu your 
exaiople and say. Tread in my steps and go with mo to - 
Heaven. This duty, always important, is supremely so 
al the present day. 

When Jesuits were oenl among tiie Waldcnses to 
entice lliem from the truth to idolatry, ihcy returned 
amazed, profit Ming that chililren «f)»^ven years old know 
more of tho scripltires, and of the mysteries of the gos- 
))c]. than many of their doctors did. This suggests your 
duty, and points out th« means, by which you may hope 
to save your childn^n, and (jtialify them to rect-ive the 
precious inheritance which must soon pass from your 
tiands to theirs. The errors, the Icmplnlions, and ains 
which every where surround tlio young, can be averted 
only by bringing them early under tho influence of 
christian instruction and christian principle. 

Be it ttien your great cooccm to trwn v( *«•*' 
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dren for God and glor>', — to imbue their young and ten- 
der minds with Ihe principles of the gospel and with the 
love of virtue and goodness. 

Let christian mothers, especially engage with zeal in 
this divine work. -With the first dawnings of affection 
and inteUigencB in your little ones, let your doctrine 
drop as the rain and distill as the dew. Early attach 
them to the institutions and principles of the pilgrims. 
Tell them the story of their toils and sufferings ; make 
them acquainted with the excellence of their character, 
with the grandeur of their enterprize, and the rich bless- 
ings that have flowed from their counsels and their ef- 
forts ; and while with pious care you labor to train them 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, pour over 
them the fervent prayer, that the God of the pilgrims 
will be their portion forever. 

Let your hearts be much set on revivals of religion. 
Never forget that the churches of New EngJaud were 
planted in the spirit of revivals ; that they have hitherto 
existed and prospered by revivals, and that if tliey are 
to exist and prosper in time to come, it must be by the 
same cause which has from the first been their glory and 
defence. 

Let the irreligious and the profane, let infidels and 
scoffers discard the influences of the Holy Spu-it, and 
denounce revivals of religion as fanaticism and delusion ; 
but let christians, let the descendants of the pilgrims, 
never be ashamed to owu their dependence on the Holy 
Spirit, or to confess that it is not by might nor by power, 
but by the spirit of Ihe Lord that his kingdom is to be 
built up in this fallen world. 

Finally, ever bear it in mind, that you have but a little 
while to live, and that your great business here is to pre- 
pare yourselves, your children and your fellow men for 
the scenes of eternal judgment. Live then as becometh 
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thoae who muEt so soon go hence and give up their ac- 
count unto God, Live not for time, but for eternity ; 
not for yourselves, but for Ilim who died for you and 
rose agaiji. Then shall you see the cause of God pros- 
pering around you; tlie heritage of your fathers de- 
scending in undtininished glory to bless your posterity, 
and yourselves cheered in tlie decline of life by these 
happy visions, shall die in peace and rise to become pil- 
lars in the temple of God to go no more out forever, 

3. Permit me now to address a few words to the 
members of congregations, considered as cistinct from 
the churches. The religious institutions of our fathers, 
my friendst, have strong claims on your steady attach- 
ment, and vigomus suppoil. They have been bequeath- 
ed to you by men eminent for ihcir talents, their learn- 
ing and piety. For two htmdred years they have been 
difltising through this community, the blessings of knowl- 
edge, of virtue and religion. Under their enlightening 
and sanctifying influence, many of your ancestors have 
been gathered into the fold of Christ and prepared for 
his kingdom of glorj'. Through the unwearied care of 
a long succession of pious men, and the watchful provi- 
idence of a gracious God. they have come down to you, 
retaining, still, much of their original simplicity and 
excellence ; and now the blessed inheritance is placed 
in your hands to be transmitted to those who are to 
come after you. Wliat n^mains then but that you 
rhenNh an enlightened, uniform allaehment to these in- 
Ntitutionii, and sup[iort tlicm by your ronibinod influence. 
There are indeed the best and most solid reasons for 
such attachment. You liavc seen tiieir accordance 
with the order of iho pomitive churches, — their adapta- 
tion to die gc-niu« of our civil institutions, and to all~the 
grral purposes of rrhgiou^ worship. You have aLw 
been colled to survey, though imperfectly indeed, the 
happy consequence* which Uavc tc8m\\rA. ^twttt. "^Moxk^ 
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both to this community and the country at large. NeV' 
er then forsake these institutions. Never be backward 
to bear your full proportion of the expense necessary to 
support them. That parent, or master of a family, who 
retires from the house of God, or withdraws his name as 
a member of an ecclesiastical society, because he is un- 
^villing to pay a little tax for the support of the gospel, 
xcrovgs his own soul and inflicts the deepest injury on the 
welfare of his family and society. For a little paltry 
lucre, he does that which will probably prove, the ruin 
of himself, and be the means of entailing sin and niin 
upon his posterity. Ever then avoid such a course of 
conduct as you would avoid the road to death. It is 
mean, it is sinful, it is destructive to your best interests 
both in this world and in that which is to come.* You 
owe it to the memory of your pilgrim ancestors, you 
owe it as a debt of gratitude to those who have lived 
here before you, and from whom you have received this 
goodly heritage ; you owe it to your children and to pos- 
terity that are fast rising up to fill your places in society, 
to throw the shield of your entire influence around the 
institutions of our venerated fathers, and to defend them 
ao^ainst all assaults of enemies. 

o 

* The autboi* states this with a meluncholy array of facts before liini. 
Individuals, and families, and, in some cases, whole neighborhoods, once 
exemplary for their morals and general respect for religion and religious 
institutions, has he known to be reduced to a state little short of heathen- 
ism, by an act of covetousness or passion, in breaking away from Uieir 
connection with ecclesiastical society. A man is avaricious, and unwill- 
ing to give any thing for the support of the gospel; or he takes offence at 
something said or done by the minister, or at the misconduct of some 
member of the church, or at some supposed mismanagement or improper 
act on the part of the congregation, — forthwith, he throws in his certifi- 
cate — withdraws himself and his family from the house of Gkxl and 
from all connection with the stated means of grace. This is a case of 
very frequent occurrence ; and it is, much as if a man, to gratify his ava- 
rice, or revenge some injury done him by his neighbor, shouki fire his 
own house, or sign a warrant for the exclusion of himself and his pos- 
terity from the kingdom of God. 
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Do not understand me to inculcate a bigoted attach- 
ment to your own order, — an attachment which shall 
lead you to set up exclusive pretensions, and to look 
down with a haughty eye upon all other denominations. 
This would be an error as directly opposed to the true 
principles of Congregationalism, as it is to the spirit of 
the gospel. But while you cherish sentiments of true 
liberality towards other denominations that diHer from 
you in forms of worship and modes of cxlernal order, 
never be indifferent to the superior claims of your otmt ; 
always be ready to assert a preference for your oi(;n,and 
by all proper means, strive to promote its prosperity and 
extend its influence. 

Be not moved, if at any time you hear it asserted, that 
the ecclesiastical order to which you belong, is schismat- 
icai; that the m'mistry under which you sit, is unauthor- 
ized ; that the churches belonging to your denomination, 
are no churches ; and that the ordinances administered 
in them, are invalid and nugatorj*, 8uch charges and 
denunciations should rather excite your pity than alarm 
your fears ; and should be listened to with ihe same un- 
concern that you feel, wlicn a " partisan of the Papacy 
denounces you for rejecting the supremacy of the Pope, 
and questions the possibility of your salvation out of (he 
church of Rome." 

Remember the interesting relation you sustain to past 
and future generations, and be faithful to tlie sacred trust 
committed to you. Above all, remember that the best 
and most perfect fonns of worship, are after all, hut 
forma ; and if unanimated by the spirit of i 
are only as sounding brass and tinkling cyr 
forget tliat religion is a personal thin" - 
scat in the heart, and is indispen 
approved of God in the great d 
the n, without delay, into tbo 
15 
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which you inherit from your fathers ; be christians in 
deed and in truth, and thus be prepared to join your 
pious ancestors in that blessed world where diBtjnctions 
of name and sect are unknown ; where ali who love 
the Lord Jesus in sincerity, are embraced in one vast, 
united and happy assembly ; where their worship and 
communion are perfect and everlasting. 

4. I turn, in conclusion, to the young, especially to 
young men, the rising hope of the church and of socie- 
ty. Ardently attached as I am to the principles and 
order of the Congregational churches, and to the institu- 
tions of my country, I look round with deep emotion, 
upon those into whose hands the precious inheritance is 
soon to pass. I behold the aged fathers and mothers, 
who have long borne the heat and burden of the day, 
passing from the stage of life and dropping, one after 
another, into the unseen world. I see others of my own 
age, the acting members of society, fast treading after 
the aged, and soon to be gathered witli them to the 
great congregation of the dead. The young are rising 
up to fill our places, deslined to act a little moment 
amid these transient scenes, then to disappear, giving 
place in their turn to another generation. O how affec- 
ting these changes ! How soon to be experienced ! God, 
my young friends, has placed you in circumstances of 
deep and solemn interest. You are called to cherish 
the memory of your ancestors, to bind their prbciples 
to your hearts, to defend and maintain their institutions, 
and transmit them unimpaired, to those who shall corae 
after you. Those ancestors arc worthy of your venera- 
tion and leve ; their principles worthy of your deepest 
affection and esteem ; their institutions worthy of your 
warmest attachment and most decided support. 

They have, indeed, often been vilified and reproached ; 
they will be vilified and reproached again ; but this 
alters not their merits, nor renders them the less deser- 
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ving of your esteem and support. The cry of bigotry 
and BUperstition and persecution will be echoed again 
and again. You wili hear it repeated a thousand times 
that Calvin burnt Servetus. that the Puritans persecuted 
the Quakers and Baptists, and were the abettors of 
a gloomy and intolerant religion. Thia stale and silly 
slang is in the mouth of every enemy of religion, wlio 
has only wit enough to repeat what others have said 
before him ; and has, time out of mind, furnished the 
standing topics of ridicule and reproach to all who hale 
the spirit and institutions of the Pilgrims. A sufKcient 
rej)ly is — Look at results. Men do not gather grapes 
of thorns, nor figs of thistles. The works of the Pil- 
grims speak for themselves. They furnish their own 
defence. But who arc they that are so fond of raising 
the cry of bigotry and superstition ? Are they the truly 
candid, the truly pious, the truly liberal? The very 
last characteristics to which such persons arc entitled. 
They cry bigotry against others, but are themselves the 
greatest bigots ; and are tolerant towards none but the 
eaemies of evangelical truth and serious religion. 

Be not moved then, my young friends, at the charge 
of bigotry, while you stand up in defence of essential 
principles, and show yourselves decided in supporting 
the institutions of your ancestors. The charge falls on 
others rather than yourselves ; and furnishes an occasion 
of glorying rather than of shame. 

liul Calvin hurtU Srrvetus, Calvin burnt Servetua — 
yea, Calvin humt Scrvetiu. He did not. He neither 
burnt him, nor instigated his burning. He endeavored 
to plead him otT from ibe sentence pronounced upon 
him by (he Senate of Geneva, and to obtain for him a 
commutation of his punishment for something less 
severe. But what if he did procure the death of Serve- 
tus 1 Docs this prove the Bible untme, or the system 
of doctrine usually denominated Calvinistic false 7 or 
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that the Orthodox of New England hold that Bystem 
just as Calvin taught it ? or that they are advocates for 
the persecution and burning of heretics ? Nothing of all 
this. Why then are these things sdd ? To bring re- 
proach upon the truth, and to excite odium against the 
friends of evangelical religion. But was Calvin, or 
the Puritans the only persecutors that ever lived 1 Did 
not Socinus, the founder of Socinianism, persecute 
Francis Davides, superintendent of the Socinian church- 
es in Transylvania ? Did he not procure his being 
thrown into prison, where, after languishing six years, 
he died ?* Are not christian men and christian women 
at the present day, in various Cantons of Switzerland, 
persecuted, imprisoned, and banished from the country, 
for holding the evangelical doctrines, by those who style 
themselves liberal christians ?f I am ashamed to state 
these things, and would not, but for the sake of rescuing 
the truth from perversion, and deferidmg it against the 
reproaches that have been cast upon it.J Let the doc- 

* See WBlermaD'a life of Calvin, p. 126, and Hist, of Disii. vol. iv. 
p. 944. 

tChria. Spect. 1830, p. 99-326. 

tThe allusion in this sentence, and the reason for introducing the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, will be understood hy those who were present at the 
delivery of the lecture. To others it ia a malter of too little importance 

Many, whose standing argument against the doctrines of the Ortho- 
dox is, that Calvin burnt Servelua, seem not to recoiled the persecutions 
which in this nineteenth century the Unitarians hnve carried on, and are 
still carrying on, against the frieuds of evangelictd religion in Switzer- 
land. They are wont also to posa over silently the act of persecution 
perpetrated by Socinus againal Davidea, while at the aame lime they 
keep up a constant deafening outcry against the murderous Calvin (or his 
conduct towards Servetus. The following facts may help to a better tin- 
decBtanding of this subject They are from Bogue and Bennett's HIal. 
of Diss. vol. iv. p. 244 : " If it be alleged that Sitcinus left Davides lo 
the civil power, the same excuse may be made for Calvin. When it ii 
luserted that this reformer ruled in Geneva, so that the acta of the govem- 
ment were his own, it may be replied that the g;overiunent once banished 
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trines and institutions of the fathers of New England 
stand or fall on tlieir own merits; but let no dishonest, 
illiberal measures be adopted to bring them into disre- 
pute, or to arm ignorance and prejudice against them- 
Those doctrines and institutions, my young friends, will 
bear examination. -Examine them ; examine them for 
yourselves ; examine them in the light of God's word ; 
examine them in the light which the experience of two 
centuries has cast upon them ; examine them in the 
li^t which beams from the virtue, the intelligence, the 
piety, the happiness that so signally bless this fair portion 
of our land ; and sure I am, that the effect will be a 
deepened conviction of their excellence, and of the duty 
of maintaining them. 

Calvin Iuinse1l!j who ilecland before Serrettis came lo Oencvn, Ihu il 
wnuU nM be in bii power lo uve him ; so thai his inflnence was lillle 
mon iban thai of the Sociniaiu in Transf Ivania, who had acquired 
inch on aicendant thai ihe man whom the^ peraeculed was sent lo di( in 
n jniL Cnliin lobom) lo diuuode a alranger, who wu viewed with hor- 
ror, from coniing (o a place where the laws, which had been enacted long 
berore by [hennperor, would consign him lo the fiBmes ;* but ibe Socint- 
oni saw ibeir brother, the superintendent of Iheir churches, harled from 
hi> boDors lo a dungeon ; and what eflbrts did they make to save him 1 
ThedealllofSprvelm, which waa cruel indeed, was inflirted for what nil 
Ihe rpfonnen, as well as Calvin, deemed damiiBble heresies, worthy of 
dealh, th* blasphemy of degrwiin; the Son of God to an ordinary man, 
hi* death to mere martyrdom, and bis worship to idolatry. Bni the 
Socinians who Broaupposed to outntrip all otlters iu tibend priJiciples, 
hunted Davidcs to prison from poliliral molives, lest the odium uitdtr 
which they labomt should be augmented, Socinui putlieJf stigmaliEnl 
the odhcrenls of Daiides as semi-Jews, and urged the unfortunnte man 
to rei|ounCB his error; but pn'tuletf hcaeknawledeed. (as in all reason 
and consislcncy he was compelled to do,) that it was a mete nothing- 
nay, no error at all, but a proof of strong failh; so that Davides vol 
mode a sacrifice, not to honest bigotry, but lo mere flnrsie. The aggra- 
ValoJ guill of Socinus U, indeed, noeicuse fortliat of Calvin; hut i( 
may suflice tu expos* the oinducl of bis fnllowen, whu adduec ihe crim* 
ofllwlattv, oiaproofof thsblacltneisofhischBrarieTandortheir 
rant ttrtdenFy ot his doclrirves." 

• See Moiheini fur the above facts. 
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Come forward, then, ye who are ao aoon to be the act- 
ing members of society, and possess the goodly inherit ■ 
ance that lias come down to you from your fathers. Nev- 
er forsake that inheritance ; never think lightly of it ; nev- 
er withhold from it the aid of your counsels, your efibrtB, 
your prayers. Wherever your lot in life may be cast, 
glory in your ancestry ; ^how yourselves the worthy 
descendants of the Pilgrims ; and do all in your power 
to revive, extend, and perpetuate their spirit, their prin- 
ciples, and their institutions. Be not beguiled by any 
of those false hearted, delusive systems, which, while 
they are forever chanting forth the praises of their own 
liberality, are distinguished for nothing so much as for 
their illiberality towards all who hold the distinguishing 
doctrines of the Bible, and are firm and decided in sup- 
port of them. Bring all such systems to the test. Be 
not deceived by fair speeches and kind professions. 
Words may be softer than oil, and yet be drawn swoi>is. 
Inquire whether the advocates of such systems are men 
of piety, are men of prayer, are men of devotedness to 
God and the good of mankind ; whether the systems 
themselves are accordant with the truth of God, adapted 
to your wants as sinners, fitted to cheer and comfort 
you in the dying hour, and to prepare you for the great 
day of judgment and account. If they endure not this 
test, forbear to embrace them, and abide still in the 
old paths, the good way, and you shall find rest for 
your souls. 

Cast an eye forward to the scenes before you. Rec- 
ollect that you are born for immortality ; that you have 
begun an existence which is never to end, and that your 
condition eternal ages after the heavens and the earth 
shall have passed away, depends on the character you 
form in this state of your probation. Rise up then to 
the great work of preparation for iounortal honor and 
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Uessedtiess. Remember from whom you are descend- 
ed ; into whose labors you have entered ; what privi- 
leges you enjoy and to what heights in glory you may 
rise, if you foifeit not the bright inheritance by forsaking 
the God of your fathers and going after other gods. 

It is recorded of the ancient Scjihians, that when in 
battle they were overpowered by their enemies, they 
would retreat tilt they came to the graves of their fathers, 
and there lake their stand nor yield but in death. 

.And now, could I make my voice resound through 
New England, I would assemble the youlh, the young 
nun of the land around the graves of their fathers, and 
there I would swear them to be true to their memories 
and to maintain their principles and institutions with 
their latest breath. If you fail here, my friends; if you 
forsake the God of your fathers and alienate the pre- 
cious inheritance which they have bequealhed to you, O 
how will you oDend against the venerable exiles, who 
cainc here and toiled and sutfered and died, that they 
might leave their example and their labors a blessing to 
their descendants and the world ! How will you ofiend 
against the dearest privileges and hopes of this commu- 
nity, and draw down upon your memories the reproaches 
of posterity fur having robbed them of their birthright 1 
The sacred shades of the Pilgrims will testify against 
you ; the graves of Hooker and Stone and Ilaynes, of 
Robinson and Winthrop and Cotton will it-slify against 
you : God himself will testify against you, an<I provoked 
by an ungrateful dereliction of truth and duly on the 
part of those whom he has dialingujshcd above all others 
by the abundance of hit blessings, he will inscribe on 
the temples of New England, the gloiy u departed. 

But I read lirighter auspices in the destiny nf New 
Englapd. The God, who reiiicmt>ers mercy unto a 
thoMaod generatioM, will not forget the childran of the 
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PSgrirns ; nor A^ dkfft^ 

prayers and teal^^y^Bfi) ll(il still watch over t^em for 
good ; will rtfttftrinidr tad bless them with his contiQr- 
ual presence 'fl^fUirtMr ; apd wltentibd^||i^ent pastors 
and ni^nilier8.|iu2Kbe sH^ei^^Utt their final hon^, other 
minittJNRIi^fifr^ b% *rfH||p up to occupy 

theso fod^^ fill t^ift:;«hij|r^^ thus the divine 
light kindled tyy the 9Bgn$^ amkkt icy stqnbs and 
dreary wilds, will continue to expand and brighten, 
firom generation to generation, till it mingles and is Iqst 
in the glories of nullennial day. 
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